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SOCIAL  IDEALISM 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  NEW  RELIGIOUS  METAPHYSIC 

The  immediate  task  that  lies  before  the  religious 
thinker  to-day  has  its  own  distinctive  character. 
It  is  not  identical,  at  least  in  most  essential 
respects,  with  that  which  confronted  men  say 
one  hundred,  fifty,  or  even  five-and- twenty 
years  ago.  In  one  respect,  certainly,  its  object 
is  similar.  For  such  reform  to-day  must  con- 
sist, as  it  has  ever  consisted,  in  a process  of 
rationalisation,  achieved  by  a wider  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge.  On  all  sides  this  is  coming 
to  be  felt  ; and  that  it  should  therefore  be  our 
sole  aim  and  endeavour  to  rationalise  life,  not 
only  here  and  there,  but  in  all  its  several 
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departments,  is  gradually  being  realised.  In 
attempting  this,  it  cannot  but  be  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  occasional  conflict  with  the  settled 
beliefs  and  opinions  of  men,  and  the  various 
established  institutions,  alike  social,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical,  whence  such  opinions  are 
derived.  And  more  especially,  it  would  seem, 
must  this  be  so  in  regard  to  the  avowedly 
religious  institutions  of  mankind  ; since  it  is 
these,  in  particular,  which  immemorial  custom 
and  habit  have  so  eflrectually  precluded  from 
expanding  and  adapting  themselves  to  the 
altered  requirements  of  the  age. 

To  assume,  however,  that  our  only,  or  even 
our  primary  object  should  be  to  destroy  and 
overthrow,  or  to  suppose  that  those  objects 
which  are  consistent  with  human  enlightenment 
will  best  be  achieved  by  assailing  the  time- 
honoured  beliefs  of  men,  is  far  from  the  truth. 
Incidentally,  it  must  be  apparent  enough,  we 
are  indeed  called  upon  to  introduce  such 
changes  in  current  thinking  as  may  be  the 
means  of  modifying  such  opinions  and  beliefs. 
And,  it  may  be  remarked  parenthetically,  that. 
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for  many  of  the  revolutions  which  have  been 
accomplished  already,  we  have  the  best  of 
reasons  for  recording  our  admiration  and 
gratitude,  since  but  for  such  revolutions  the 
task  of  reaching  the  human  understanding  must 
have  remained  impossible.  Second  only  in 
importance  to  those  whose  memories  the  great 
world-faiths  have  immortalised,  are  they  who 
have  subsequently  arisen,  and,  in  the  name  of 
Reason  and  Truth,  purged  such  faiths  of  the 
accretions  with  which  the  lapse  of  the  centuries 
has  overlaid  them.  And  hence  it  is  that, 
side  by  side  with  the  names  of  the  tradi- 
tional founders  of  these  faiths,  we  would 
place  the  revered  examples  of  such  men  as 
Thomas  Paine,  Huxley,  Charles  Bradlaugh,  and 
Voltaire. 

But  profound  as  is  the  homage  which  we 
would  render  to  the  free-thinkers  of  the  past, 
our  own  attitude  to-day  is  not  primarily  one  of 
hostility  to  the  usages  of  religion.  And  if  we 
have  nothing  to  take  away  from  the  utterances 
of  these  sturdy  champions  of  liberty,  still  less 
have  we  aught  to  add  thereto.  Their  labours. 
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to  a very  great  extent,  are  ended.  And  we 
have  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits.  Much  of  the 
work  which  they  attempted  has  yielded  results 
whose  far  - reaching  significance  we  cannot 
sufficiently  appreciate.  Our  age  has  brought 
an  increased  sense  of  freedom — an  unexampled 
period  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  liberty. 
And,  accordingly,  our  mission,  I take  it,  is  one 
of  mediation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  seeking 
to  challenge  the  doctrines  of  the  sects  (whose 
simultaneous  existence  constitutes  a sufficient 
refutation  of  their  absolute  pretensions),  our 
aim  should  be  rather  to  show,  if  it  be  possible, 
the  common  ground  of  religious  agreement 
between  them — in  matters  which  lie  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  life,  and  against  which  the 
criticism  of  sceptics  and  agnostics  cannot  be 
directed. 

We  happen,  as  it  is,  to  be  living  at  a time 
when  much  of  what  we  might  call  the  negative 
side  of  religious  reconstruction  has  already  been 
achieved ; when  most  thinking  persons  are 
aware — and  that  acutely — of  the  glaring  incon- 
sistencies which  are  suggested  by  our  surviving 
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modes  of  religious  thought — and  when,  perhaps, 
comparatively  few  persons  are  not  in  some 
slight  measure  impressed  by  the  apparent 
anomalies  and  incongruities  of  our  official 
religion.  If  only  for  this  reason,  our  work,  it 
is  plain,  lies  elsewhere.  There  is  little  need,  I 
take  it,  to  accentuate  the  disparity  between 
orthodox  faith  and  our  practice  ; and  still  less, 
if  anything,  to  show  that  we  have  outgrown  the 
antiquated  metaphysic  of  an  earlier  age.  Such 
things  are  matters  of  common  experience.  Our 
aim,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
less  to  strive  to  demolish  what  still  remains  of 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  than  to  attempt  to  unify 
and  consolidate  existing  tendencies,  aims,  and 
aspirations,  with  a view  to  render  the  task  of 
Spiritual  reconstruction  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  future.  What  is  needed  above  all 
things  to  this  end  is,  a mutual  recognition  on 
our  part  of  some  common  motive,  some  funda- 
mental aim  and  purpose,  such  as  shall  provide 
men  with  a common  ideal,  that  will  enable  us 
to  weld  together  our  social  and  spiritual  forces 
to  one  supreme  end. 
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Perhaps  the  initial  difficulty  that  presents 
itself  to  us  is,  to  discover  precisely  wherein  the 
religious  impulse  of  this  age  especially  lies.  At 
the  outset,  it  seems  almost  easier  to  say  where 
it  is  not,  than  to  affirm  its  presence  in  any  one 
direction.  Our  life  to-day  is  inconceivably 
complex  and  many-sided — so  extraordinarily  so, 
indeed,  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  interpret 
it  under  its  widest  and  most  comprehensive 
aspect,  we  must  inevitably  miss  its  deepest 
significance  and  import.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  be  misled  in  this  respect  by  a superficial 
generalisation  of  existing  conditions.  Nothing, 
at  first  sight,  seems  easier  than  to  challenge  or 
call  in  question  the  spirit  of  the  time.  For 
side  by  side  with  the  decay  of  structures  which 
have  hitherto  stood  as  the  guardians  of  morality 
and  religion,  we  have  the  growth  of  forces 
which,  unless  they  can  be  utilised  and  diverted 
to  social  ends,  must  speedily  bring  destruction 
in  their  train. 

As  it  is,  much  is  made,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  wane  of  the  older  religious  sanctions.  In 
the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  we  are  constantly 
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reminded  of  the  languid  interest  which  is  now- 
adays displayed  in  the  accredited  forms  of 
religion.  And  so  usual  is  it,  even  nowadays, 
to  identify  religion  therewith,  that  indifference 
towards  the  surviving  forms  is  constantly  con- 
strued as  convincing  testimony  to  the  decline 
of  religion  itself.  In  consequence,  a gloomy 
and  depressing  prospect  is  presented  to  us,  as 
the  outcome  of  modern  civilisation. 

The  inference,  I may  say,  is  not  altogether 
unnatural.  In  the  minds  of  numbers  of  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  uncultivated  persons,  religion 
is  still  regarded  as  an  adjunct,  an  auxiliary  to 
life — as  something  that  must,  of  necessity,  be 
additional  and  supplementary  to,  rather  than 
the  direct  and  spontaneous  product  of,  human 
faith  and  love.  And  this  impression  ever  grows 
upon  us  as  the  older  forms  of  religion  appear 
less  and  less  in  harmony  with  existing  aims  and 
needs. 

Even  to-day  we  view  religion  only  under  its 
older  aspects, — and  in  consequence  of  this,  and 
because  the  special  beliefs  with  which  we  were 
so  familiar,  and  the  exercises  they  involve,  are 
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no  longer  in  the  public  eye,  we  speak  of  the 
eclipse  of  faith.  We  have  not  yet  reconciled 
ourselves  to  the  death  of  the  old.  We  have 
not  yet  publicly  acknowledged  the  birth  of  the 
new.  We  have  not  yet  accustomed  ourselves 
to  the  more  recent  phase.  Nor  do  we  univer- 
sally suspect  that  religion  may  have  entered 
upon  such  a phase.  The  bare  idea  that  religious 
emotion  can  be  directed  to  any  object  save  that 
of  a traditional  character  has  scarcely  yet  occurred 
to  us.  Only  here  and  there  can  we  realise  that 
this  belief  is  dawning  upon  mankind.  And  it 
is  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  whole  secret 
and  utility  of  religion,  as  it  should  be  appre- 
hended to-day,  is  apt  to  escape  recognition 
altogether.  It  is  at  supplying  this  need — at 
reconciling  our  faith  with  life — at  rendering  the 
dumb  soul  of  man  articulate — at  bringing  us 
a practical,  living  belief — that  the  reformer  of 
to-day  should  aim. 

None  realised  the  secret  of  the  New  Evangel 
— none  foresaw  the  trend  of  modern  life  and 
thought — more  clearly  than  the  prophet 
Emerson.  Such  a man,  with  the  swift  and  un- 
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erring  insight  of  the  seer,  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  deluded  by  the  uncertain  indica- 
tions of  appearances.  He  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  things — to  the  very  soul  of  mankind. 
And,  beneath  the  conflict,  diversity,  and  contra- 
diction of  life,  his  eagle-like  vision  beheld  the 
all-pervading  unity,  in  which  men’s  cherished 
prophecies  should  find  their  ultimate  fulfilment. 

Writing  in  1856,  his  commentary  was 
this  : — 

“ The  religion  of  England — is  it  in  the 
Established  Church  ? No.  Is  it  in  the  sects  ? 
No.  They  are  only  the  perpetration  of  some 
private  man’s  dissent,  and  are  to  the  Established 
Church  as  cabs  are  to  a coach,  cheaper  and  more 
convenient,  but  really  the  same  thing.  Where 
dwells  the  religion  ? Tell  me  first  where  dwells 
electricity,  or  motion,  or  thought,  or  gesture. 
They  do  not  dwell  or  stay  at  all.  Electricity 
cannot  be  made  fast,  mortared  up  and  ended, 
like  the  London  Monument  or  the  Tower,  so 
that  you  shall  know  where  to  find  it,  and  keep 
it  fixed,  as  the  English  do  with  their  things,  for 
evermore  ; it  is  passing,  glancing,  gesticular  ; 
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it  is  a traveller,  a new  man,  a surprise,  a secret, 
which  perplexes  them  and  puts  them  out.  Yet, 
if  religion  be  the  doing  of  good,  and  for  its  sake 
the  suffering  of  all  evil,  ^ou ffrir  de  tout  le  monde, 
et  ne  faire  sou  ffrir  per sonne^  that  divine  secret  has 
existed  in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to 
these  of  Romilly,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  in  thousands  who  have  no 
fame.” 

I am  not  aware  that  so  lofty,  and  withal  so 
inclusive  an  ideal  of  religion,  has  yet  been 
formulated  by  any  considerable  number  of 
persons,  even  to-day  (though  the  age  is  ripe 
for  it).  It  is  upwards  of  fifty  years  since 
Emerson  wrote.  But  behind-hand  as  we  are  in 
giving  public  expression  to  this  sentiment,  one 
cannot  help  reflecting  that  this  is  precisely  the 
definition  of  religion  that  is  called  for  to-day. 
Nor,  I would  say,  can  we  hope  to  deal  with  any 
of  the  vast  spiritual  problems  that  are  perplexing 
us  in  a practical  fashion,  until  we  have  adopted  it. 

The  temper  of  our  age,  it  must  be  evident  to 
many,  is  little  addicted  to  Theology.  Its  doubts 
and  its  difficulties  are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
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suggested  by  the  doctrines  that  it  imbibed  from 
the  churches  in  its  youth.  All  unanimity  of 
opinion  upon  such  subjects  has  long  since 
passed.  And  this  prevailing  diversity  is  in 
itself  a practical  object-lesson  in  the  value  of  all 
relativity  of  thought.  Moreover,  this  has  not 
been  without  the  most  practical  consequences  ; 
since,  with  the  growing  indisposition,  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  others,  to  impose  authorita- 
tive religious  teaching,  to  which  their  own 
intellectual  assent  was  refused,  upon  the  young, 
the  rising  generation  of  to-day  have  grown  up 
largely  independently  of  the  theological  prejudice 
of  their  fathers.  In  consequence  of  this,  their 
religious  life  has  come  to  involve  something 
rather,  which,  in  its  very  nature,  must  appeal 
to  their  moral  and  intellectual  senses,  than  what 
has  received  merely  traditional  sanction.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  may  witness  not  only  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion,  but  such  breadth  and 
tolerance  towards  such  opinion  in  general  ; such 
tolerance  in  itself  exhibiting  an  unmistakable 
distrust  of  all  opinions  that  are  not  intellectually 
and  morally  satisfying. 
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Such  facts  as  these,  and  the  still  more  obvious 
fact  that  life  at  this  time  derives  so  enormously 
from  “ secular  ” sources,  should  bring  home  to 
us  the  justice  of  Emerson’s  dictum  : “ Where 
dwells  the  religion  ? Tell  me  first  where  dwells 
electricity,  or  motion,  or  thought,  or  justice.” 
To  any  thinking  man,  the  impossibility  of  re- 
taining religion  upon  its  former  exclusive  basis 
must  be  a foregone  conclusion.  Whether  it 
can  be  retained  at  all  must  depend  solely  upon 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  identify  it  with  the 
process  which  is  at  work,  transforming,  renewing, 
and  recreating  the  life  of  to-day. 

Nothing,  I venture  to  suppose,  can  possibly 
be  clearer  to  any  man  or  woman  of  average 
sagacity  and  discernment  than  that  the  institu- 
tions that  are  popularly  identified  with  religion 
afford  us  the  most  meagre  and  inadequate  notion 
of  the  true  Spiritual  life  and  resources  of  our 
age.  And  though  we  would  not  seek  to  dis- 
parage such  institutions  (since  they  have  had, 
and  still  retain  a place  in  our  social  economy — 
though  their  importance  is  no  longer  absolute), 
it  may  be  well  worth  while  if  we  ask  ourselves 
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how  it  has  come  about  that  they  should  so 
imperfectly  realise  and  express  the  Spiritual 
aspirations  of  our  era. 

The  problem,  no  doubt,  is  in  very  many 
respects  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  elucidate, 
and  to  deal  with  it  with  any  degree  of  thorough- 
ness would  call  for  a minute  and  detailed 
description  of  the  process  which  has  distinguished 
our  growth.  To  enter  into  such  a question 
would  necessitate,  not  only  a detailed  survey 
of  religion,  but  also  a description  of  man  and 
a careful  investigation  of  all  those  influences, 
mental,  moral,  social,  and  material,  which  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  his  develop- 
ment. Broadly  speaking,  however,  we  may 
say  that  this  question  resolves  itself  into  a very 
simple  and  practical  matter  : nothing  more,  in 
point  of  fact,  than  the  readjustment  of  the 
individual  (under  a more  highly  specialised 
stage  of  development)  to  a wider  and  more 
complex  environment.  Little  enough,  perhaps, 
do  we  realise  this,  or  its  significance,  and  the 
enormous  impetus  which  has  been  given,  under 
existing  conditions,  not  only  to  life,  but  to  our 
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social  and  intellectual  conceptions  of  life.  We 
are  new  men.  We  react  to  a changing  world. 
Living,  as  we  do,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  in- 
numerable forces,  tendencies,  and  movements 
which  are  inspiring  and  uplifting  our  collective 
life,  we  scarcely  appreciate  the  potency  of  our 
epoch.  Nor  do  we  consider  to  the  full  the 
incalculable  advance  which  it  registers  upon  the 
past.  And,  more  especially,  is  the  exalted 
ethical  and  religious  spirit  of  our  age  apt  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Many  fail  altogether  to  discern 
the  process  of  regeneration  which  is  in  operation. 
But  if  we  could  go  back  for  one  brief  moment 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  if  we  could  but 
betake  ourselves  from  the  present  to  the  past, 
or  if  it  were  possible  (which  it  is  not)  to  abstract 
the  Church  from  the  stream  of  social  life  in 
which  it  has  been,  in  a great  measure,  absorbed 
and  incorporated,  not  only  would  a vivid  contrast 
be  afforded  us,  but  we  should  thereupon 
appreciate  the  progressive  nature  of  the  change. 
As  it  is,  instead  of  accepting  facts  as  they  are, 
people  grow  impatient  with  those  whose  theories 
and  ideals  are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
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age.  Thus,  the  stoutest  defenders  of  the  old 
order,  realising  that  things  are  no  longer  as 
they  were,  constantly  complain  of  the  defects 
which  they  would  see  remedied  in  the  churches, 
and  relieve  their  feelings  with  ill-considered 
criticism  of  the  methods  and  opinions  of  the 
clergy.  That  such  an  attitude  is  inconsistent 
with  itself,  never  seems  to  occur  to  them.  That 
the  clergy  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  far 
more  logical  than  their  congregations,  never 
enters  their  heads.  Nor  do  they  suspect  for 
a moment  what  the  Church  actually  is — a relic 
of  the  past,  and,  as  such,  radically  out  of 
touch  with  existing  aims  and  tendencies.  Yet, 
to  any  thinking  man  or  woman,  a few  moments’ 
consideration  of  the  problem  must  suffice  to 
show  that  the  “ failure  ” of  the  Church  is  due, 
not  to  any  fundamental  defect  in  its  representa- 
tives, but  to  the  fact  that  our  social  growth  has 
far  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  its  founders 
and  promoters.  However  rich  in  spiritual 
possibilities  the  earlier  conceptions  of  human 
life  may  have  been — however  impressive  human 
destiny  under  its  once  familiar  aspect — however 
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majestic  the  sublime  creation  of  an  omnipotent 
judge  and  deliverer  of  men — however  glorious 
the  prospect  of  future  salvation  for  mankind — 
these  were,  I would  say,  at  best,  but  sorry 
substitutes  for  the  things  which  life  has  to  offer 
us  to-day. 

A theological  flavour  still  clings  to  our  mode 
of  speech.  We  still  speak,  for  instance,  of  the 
“ Will  of  God  ” ; and  for  many  reasons  it  is 
a convenient  phrase  to  retain.  But,  when  we 
proceed  to  analyse  such  a phrase,  and  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  conception  which  under- 
lies it,  what  must  we  say  ? For  all  its  splendour 
and  sublimity,  is  the  thought  of  the  “ Will  of 
God,”  in  the  old  theological  sense,  in  the  least 
comparable  to  its  modern  equivalent  — the 
Human  Will  ? or  are  its  implications  anything 
like  so  overwhelmingly  wondrous,  awe-inspiring, 
or  withal  so  majestic  ? 

By  the  old  theology,  we  were  taught  to 
believe  that  God  created  the  world.  And  the 
thought  impressed — as  it  must  necessarily  have 
done — our  youthful,  untutored  imaginations. 
But,  when  we  attained  to  years  of  discretion. 
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and  we  came  to  think  about  the  matter,  was 
the  thought  of  that  miraculous  fiat,  that  (we 
were  told)  could  bring  everything  from  nothing 
— that  could  make  man,  endow  him  with  free- 
will, and  save  the  righteous  in  the  after-time — 
so  beautiful,  so  noble,  so  superlatively  divine, 
as  the  thought  of  the  Human  Providence — the 
will  of  all  good  men  and  women,  who,  by  their 
disinterested  and  unselfish  devotion  to  human 
welfare,  have  transformed  the  world  from  what 
it  was,  and  been  the  means  of  redeeming  the 
wicked  for  social  and  ethical  ends  ? Surely, 
we  may  say,  and  that  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  beside  such  a con- 
ception as  this,  the  Will  of  God  ” pales  into 
insignificance. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  in  contending  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Natural  and  Human  Order, 
required  to  belittle  the  past  ; though,  in  speak- 
ing thus,  it  is  clear  we  are  contending  for  the 
relativity  of  religious  thought.  The  past,  as 
well  as  the  present,  had  its  greatness.  But 
assuredly  we  may  say  that,  beside  the  im- 
palpable types  and  shadows  of  the  past,  our 
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own  tangible  vision  of  the  approaching  order 
is  infinitely  more  inspiring  and  satisfying. 

Nor  is  our  outlook,  for  all  its  insistence  upon 
the  actual  aspect  of  things,  confined  to  the 
visible  realm  alone.  Those  who  imagine  that 
the  modern  idealist  has  nothing  to  offer  men 
but  a species  of  sublimated  materialism,  mis- 
conceive the  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  life  to- 
day. Thus,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may 
gladly  acknowledge  the  means  whereby  the 
work  of  the  present  is  to  be  accomplished — and, 
in  doing  so,  rigidly  exclude  as  irrelevant  and 
extraneous  all  supernaturalistic  thought — and 
while  we  would  sanctify  to  our  uses  all  means 
and  forces,  alike  physical,  mental,  and  social  to 
achieve  our  aim — that  aim  itself  is  exclusively  a 
moral  and  spiritual  one.  Our  supreme  trust 
lies  in  the  Unseen  : in  the  Social  Organism  ; 
in  the  invisible^  but  all-potent,  factors  of  per- 
sonality, individuality,  will,  society.  We  may 
be  said  to  believe,  in  fact,  in  the  self-same 
mysterious  power  whereof  Mr  G.  Bernard 
Shaw  speaks  when  he  tells  us  that  “ where  two 
men  are  assembled  together  there  is  a two-man 
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power  that  is  far  more  than  double  one-man 
power,  being  indeed  in  some  instances  a quite 
new  force,  totally  destructive  of  the  idiotic 
general  hypothesis  that  society  is  no  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  units  which  compose  it.” 
Whilst,  therefore,  our  outlook  is  directed 
exclusively  to  Man,  we  would  study  him,  not 
as  a biological  phenomenon,  but  rather  as  a 
bundle  of  relations,  with  due  reference,  that 
is  to  say,  to  his  whole  life  and  history,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  psychic  and  social 
factors  of  his  being.  Our  sole  aim  and  ideal 
must  lie,  therefore,  in  human  perfectionment 
(since  it  is  to  this  end  that  the  social  process  as 
realised  in  the  individual  converges).  And 
while  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  this  will 
be  attained  through  social  amelioration,  it  is 
not  after  this  exclusively  that  we  are  necessarily 
striving. 

It  is  precisely  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  specifically  religious  attitude  of  to-day 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  movements, 
political  and  social,  whose  avowed  ends  are 
material  and  intellectual  merely.  Whereas 
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these  offer  various  inducements  of  one  kind 
and  another  which  may  be  the  means  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  egoistic  sentiment,  it  should  be 
otherwise  from  the  standpoint  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. Here,  we  leave  no  room  for  any 
theory  of  enlightened  ‘‘self-interest.”  We 
have  no  bargain  to  make  with  man.  Nor  is 
our  attitude  consistent  with  anything  short  of 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  consciousness  and  reason.  We  propose 
no  material  recompense,  nor  is  our  attitude  in 
keeping  with  the  theory  that  any  such  induce- 
ment can  be  necessary  or  possible  even. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  attitude  involves  a 
worthier  conception  of  man,  which  leads  us  to 
regard  him,  not  as  a weak,  frail,  and  depraved 
being  that,  in  order  to  be  influenced  to  do 
right,  must  needs  be  bribed  by  thoughts  of 
present  or  future  rewards  ; but  as  a being 
capable  of  living  up  to  an  ideal  standard  of 
duty,  and,  in  doing  so,  of  realising  the  highest 
that  is  in  him.  It  is  this  fact,  I would  say, 
that  this  age  is  discovering  in  innumerable 
ways  : that  men  can,  of  their  own  accord,  and 
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by  mutual  help,  discern  right  from  wrong,  and, 
thus  knowing,  are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
performing  the  good.  Hence  the  modern 
spirit  would  exhort  us  not  only  to  make  our 
religion  as  our  life,  but  our  life  our  re- 
ligion. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I would  take 
occasion  to  speak  of  some  few  of  the  agencies 
by  means  of  which  the  religion  of  to-day  is 
being  realised.  And,  in  the  first  place,  let  me 
briefly  allude  to  the  function  of  science  in  this 
respect.  How  infinitely  more  effective,  re- 
ligiously and  morally  speaking,  is  science  than 
theology  ! Without  doubt,  science  (and  more 
especially  the  scientific  habit  of  mind)  has  done 
more  to  promote  the  interests  of  modern  ethical 
culture  than  any  other  thing.  Not  only  has  it 
revolutionised  our  standpoint ; not  only  has  it 
extended  and  ennobled  our  conception  of  human 
worth  and  dignity  ; not  only  has  it  enhanced 
the  value  of  human  life  a thousandfold  ; not 
only  has  it  thrown  much-needed  light  upon  the 
origin  and  nature  of  man  : it  has  also  actually 
induced,  in  its  votaries  at  least,  one  real  moral 
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virtue  which,  but  for  it,  could  never  have 
existed.  I mean  that  strict  and  uncompromis- 
ing regard  for  veracity  and  truth,  that  intellectual 
sincerity,  which,  prior  to  the  scientific  era,  was 
all  but  unheard  of.  Well  might  Huxley  write, 
“ The  man  of  science  has  learned  to  believe  in 
justification,  not  by  faith,  but  by  verification.” 
Science  establishes  a new  ideal.  The  test  which 
it  proposes  is  wholly  new  : it  rests  upon  an 
utterly  different  theory  of  truth,  upon  the  value 
of  individual  experiment  and  first-hand  know- 
ledge (as  distinguished  from  that  of  authority). 
Where,  in  the  pre-scientific  view  of  life  (Christian 
or  otherwise)  can  we  find  so  much  as  the  mere 
mention  made  of  the  habit  of  strict  intellectual 
impartiality  And  how,  but  for  that,  can  we 
acquire  an  attitude  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
our  age  ? 

The  gain — the  moral,  the  religious  gain — ac- 
cruing to  the  age  has  been  incalculable.  And 
it  is  to  science  that  we  must  award  the  palm 
for  this. 

Science,  as  I say,  has  also  been  the  means  of 
fostering  a truer  conception  of  human  worth. 
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Not  only  has  it  been  the  means  of  prolonging 
life,  by  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  it  has  increased  the  value  of  life  as 
well.  How  little  we  realise  the  comparative 
comfort  of  life  to-day.  Science  is  such  a 
commonplace  affair  that  we  hardly  think  it 
worth  while  to  give  it  so  much  as  a thought. 

I cannot  delay  to  speak  at  length  upon  this 
point.  But  let  me  allude  to  just  one  thing  : 
the  discovery  of  anaesthetics.  Pain  and  suffering 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man  ; but,  thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which 
we  live,  sympathy  with  suffering  is  scarcely  less 
natural.  And,  under  anaesthetics,  how  easily, 
how  beautifully,  the  relief  of  such  suffering  is 
accomplished  1 Take  the  discovery  of  “ laugh- 
ing gas.”  What  reason  we  modern  sufferers 
from  the  agonies  of  toothache  have  to  bless  the 
memory  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ! Two  other 
names  which  deserve  to  go  into  our  modern 
gallery  of  saints  and  saviours  are  those  of  Dr 
Martin  and  Dr  Jackson,  who  discovered  the 
anaesthetic  properties  of  ether.  And  we  have 
the  greater  reason  to  be  grateful  to  such  men 
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when  we  remember  the  overwhelming  odds 
against  the  acceptance  of  their  discovery.  Even 
sixty  years  ago,  the  world  was  not  so  well 
prepared  for  the  discoveries  of  science  as  it  is 
to-day.  And,  at  any  rate  by  a large  section  of 
the  community,  such  discoveries  were  not  only 
resented,  but  greeted  with  howls  of  execration. 
Just  as,  in  the  days  of  Jenner,  the  clergy  pro- 
tested against  vaccination,  so  it  was  when  later 
the  properties  of  anaesthetics  were  discovered. 
“What  right  have  we,”  one  clergyman  indig- 
nantly inquired,  “ to  say  to  our  brother  man — 
Let  go  thy  hold  upon  that  noble  capacity  of 
thought  and  reason  with  which  God  hath  en- 
dowed thee,  to  become  a trembling  coward 
before  the  presence  of  mere  bodily  pain  ? ” And 
another  talked  of  chloroform  as  “ a decoy  of 
Satan,  apparently  offering  itself  to  bless  women, 
but  in  the  end  it  will  harden  and  rob  God  of 
the  deep,  earnest  cries  that  should  rise  to  Him 
in  time  of  trouble  for  help.” 

The  ingenuity  of  such  objections  is  only 
equalled  by  their  inhumanity.  When  we  come 
to  think  of  it,  for  how  much  of  our  moral 
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susceptibility  we  have  to  praise  and  bless  the 
holy  name  of  science  ! 

How  wondrously  science  has  succeeded  in 
appealing  to  our  humanity  ! But  for  science 
we  might  still  be  the  abject  believers  in  “ original 
sin.”  Until  the  era  of  Darwin,  the  social 
offender  was  assumed  to  be  tainted  by  inherited 
“ depravity,”  and,  in  consequence,  no  means  of 
torture  that  could  be  devised  in  punishing  him, 
if  only  with  a view  to  minimise  his  chances 
of  suffering  hereafter,  were  too  terrible.  But 
what  has  science  done  ? Not  only  has  it  shown 
us  that  such  depravity  exists  only  in  the 
theological  imagination,  and  that  the  delinquent 
is  merely  a reversion  to  a primitive  type,  or 
the  victim,  rather  than  the  originator,  of  evil  ; 
it  has  also  brought  home  to  us  our  collective 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  him.  Realising, 
as  we  now  do,  the  enormous  importance  of 
environment ; recognising,  as  we  must,  the 
absolute  approximation  and  parallelism  of  mind 
and  body,  how  are  we  to  deal  with  the  criminal 
and  vicious  ? Obviously,  our  duty  is  not  to 
punish,  but  to  reform  them.  And  to  that  end. 
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what  is  called  for  is  the  entire  reformation  of 
our  social  and  penal  systems. 

And  what  science  enables  us  to  do  in  this 
direction,  it  will  accomplish  also  in  others. 
And,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  what  a 
gigantic  task  is  in  store  for  it ! Think,  for  aU 
our  enlightenment,  how  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done  : not  only  of  the  grievously  unjust  laws 
that  must  be  repealed,  but  of  the  mass  of  error, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice  that  must  be  combated 
and  refuted. 

By  way  of  furnishing  an  example,  one  may 
call  to  mind  the  iniquitous  arrangements  which 
are  involved  in  our  present  commercial  and 
industrial  systems.  Here,  it  is  clear,  there  is 
the  most  urgent  call  for  social  and  moral  refor- 
mation. And  wherefore  ? we  may  ask.  Is  it 
because  men’s  hearts  are  so  desperately  wicked, 
or  because  these  departments  of  life  lie  beyond 
human  control  and  governance  ? By  no  means. 
Here,  obviously,  what  is  needed  more  than 
anything  is  a serviceably  scientific  conception 
of  society.  At  present  our  industrial  disorders 
suggest  that  society  has  scarcely  emerged  from 
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its  infancy.  Wherefore,  instead  of  thinking  of 
ourselves  as  members  one  of  another,  whose 
mutual  interests  must  be  served  in  the  relations 
of  industry  and  commerce,  we  are  infected  with 
the  mischievous  delusion  that,  in  order  to 
succeed,  we  must  compete  against  everybody 
else.  What  we  need  is,  to  ask  ourselves  how 
any  member  of  the  community  can  be  advantaged 
so  long  as  he  lives  at  the  expense  of  another, 
or  how  a community  that  tolerates  the  present 
cut-throat  system  of  trade  can  expect  to  thrive. 
Surely  it  must  be  clear  that  such  an  unscientific 
system  is  condemned.  Until  a better  economic 
conception  is  attained,  we  cannot  hope  to  effect 
a change. 

And  this  fact,  which  argues  that  we  have,  at 
the  present  time,  a highly  defective  standard  of 
social  equity,  shows  us  that  it  is,  after  all,  ethics 
and  conduct  which  are  of  the  most  fundamental 
nature  in  life,  whether  individual  or  social.  On 
orthodox  religious  grounds,  people  may  still 
submit  to  the  present  social  anomalies  and 
abuses,  either  because  they  affect  to  think  that 
they  are  “ divinely  ordained,”  or  because  their 
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religion  affords  them  no  practical  principle  of 
life.  But  once  let  them  get  to  the  bedrock  of 
social  ethics,  and  an  entirely  different  conviction 
must  be  reached.  This,  at  all  events,  must 
enable  us  to  see  that  not  only  is  Man  the 
creator  of  the  system  under  which  he  consents 
to  live,  but  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to 
employ  every  means  in  his  power  to  remedy 
such  defects  as  disqualify  him  from  fulfilling  his 
obligations  to  his  fellows.  Knowing  this,  and 
failing  to  initiate  the  needed  reform,  he  stands 
convicted  of  the  most  heinous  offence  of  which 
he  can  be  guilty. 

Practically  speaking,  it  will  of  course  be  said 
that  but  little  scope  is  afforded  the  individual  of 
effecting  the  changes  of  which  he  is  conscious 
society  is  in  need.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much 
truth  in  this  ; but,  at  least,  our  wider  outlook 
to-day  is  enabling  us  to  approach  these  questions 
in  a spirit  that  was  formerly  impossible.  As  yet, 
little  enthusiasm  may  be  exhibited  upon  such 
matters.  Only  here  and  there  are  persons  to 
be  found  who,  willing  to  be  known  as  “ cranks  ” 
and  “ fanatics,”  are  ready  to  exert  themselves 
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on  behalf  of  the  new  order.  But  notwith- 
standing, on  all  hands,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
much-needed  converse  and  debate  upon  such 
problems.  And  it  remains  for  all  who  have 
the  welfare  of  mankind  at  heart  to  approach 
these  questions  in  a serious  spirit,  and,  having 
devoted  such  study  to  them  as  will  qualify  them 
to  reach  some  conclusion,  initiate  discussions 
whenever  it  may  be  possible. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  little  enough  that  the  best  of 
us  can  accomplish  at  any  time.  But,  at  least, 
we  may  take  heart,  seeing  how  much  has  already 
been  accomplished.  When  one  realises  how 
accessible  the  best  literature  is  to  men  to-day, 
and  one  sees  further  the  astonishing  rapidity 
with  which  the  masses  are  beginning  to  realise 
the  necessity  for  forming  opinions  of  their  own 
upon  progressive  questions,  as  is  clear  from 
the  growth  of  the  innumerable  experiments  in 
collective  organisation  and  thought  to-day,  one 
has  good  reason  for  hoping  for  the  best.  Upon 
the  surface,  there  may  seem  to  be  endless  divers- 
ity ; superficially  speaking,  one  may  witness 
the  lack  of  a common  aim  and  object.  But,  as 
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long  as  things  proceed  as  they  are  proceeding, 
we  need  not  despair.  From  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  aroused  a sense  of  unity  will  yet  arise, 
and  we,  even  we  ourselves,  may  do  somewhat 
to  achieve  it. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  NEW  VIEW  OF  IMMORTALITY 

A FUTURE  existence  for  mankind  still  awaits 
practical  demonstration.  Such  a life,  no  doubt, 
for  not  a few,  is  a matter  of  sincere  and  genuine 
belief  ; and  for  a good  many,  I suppose,  the 
prospect  that  such  a thought  holds  out  appears 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  inspiring 
possibilities  that  religion  can  offer  them.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  a future  life  for  man 
cannot  be  said  up  to  the  present  time  to  have 
received  any  such  confirmation  at  the  hands  of 
scientific  inquirers  as  can  alone  make  it  a matter 
of  positive  certainty. 

Many  persons  are  to  be  found,  however, 

who,  though  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge 

the  unsatisfactory  state  of  human  knowledge 

upon  this  subject,  would  not  only  retain  such  a 
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belief  as  an  article  of  their  religious  faith  : they 
would  also  assure  us  that  such  a belief  is 
necessary,  indispensable  even,  to  man  ; that  it 
is  vital  and  essential  to  his  spiritual  interests  ; 
and  that  if  he  were  ever  to  be  deprived  of  it, 
his  belief  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe  must  speedily  vanish,  and  that  with 
the  most  deplorable  and  disastrous  of  conse- 
quences. 

The  opinion,  I believe,  is  still  na’i'vely 
cherished  by  many,  that,  without  another  one 
to  supplement  it,  this  life  must  remain,  at  least 
in  most  respects,  inexplicable  to  us  ; and  that, 
unless  we  have  recourse  to  some  theory  of  a 
hereafter,  in  which  all  the  seeming  inequalities, 
defects,  and  shortcomings  of  the  present  are  to 
be  rectified,  balanced,  and  readjusted,  our  faith 
in  the  nature  of  Justice  must  forthwith  undergo 
an  appreciable  decline. 

At  the  first  blush,  it  would  certainly  appear 
as  though  this  belief  were  morally  justifiable, 
and  that  the  mature  experience  of  mankind 
tended  to  support  its  adoption.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fact  that  the  belief  in  the  soul’s 
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survival  is  itself  a comparatively  recent  one  is 
a distinct  point  in  its  favour.  And  secondly, 
that  the  acceptance  of  this  belief  has  generally 
corresponded  with  an  advance  in  man’s  ethical 
conceptions,  cannot  lead  us  to  dismiss  it  as 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  problem  of  ethics.  A 
connection  with  man’s  practical  conduct  such  a 
belief  may  very  well  have  had.  In  his  volume, 
Science  and  a Future  Life^  Mr  Frederick  W.  H. 
Myers  calls  attention  to  this  fact.  “ So  long,” 
he  says,  “ as  the  earthly  prosperity  of  the 
righteous  was  held  sufficient  to  prove  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  man’s  destiny  after 
death  might  remain  an  open  field  for  primitive 
questionings.  But  when  earthly  justice  was  too 
plainly  seen  to  fail,  then  the  doctrine  of  future 
reward  and  punishment  became  necessary  in 
order  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.” 
Obviously,  the  problem  of  a future  state  in 
itself  would  be  a matter  of  indifirerence  to  man- 
kind. In  consequence,  however,  of  man’s 
moral  aspirations,  his  abiding  sense  of  an 
ultimate  justice,  and  his  inability  to  square  the 
facts  of  life  with  his  ideal,  such  a problem 
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would  naturally  acquire  an  intense  significance 
for  him.  In  the  past,  at  any  rate,  this  must 
certainly  have  been  so. 

The  course  of  the  evolution  of  this  belief 
is  clearly  indicated  in  the  historic  development 
of  mankind.  It  is  exceedingly  visible  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  Thus,  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  little  is  said  as  to  the  future 
abode  of  the  soul  ; and  there  are  many  passages 
that  justify  the  assumption  that  no  such  idea  as 
a future  state  for  it  was  familiar  to  the  primitive 
Jewish  mind.  Among  the  Israelites  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  material 
well-being  was  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  con- 
tingent upon  one  thing,  viz.,  the  observance  of 
the  Divine  ordinances  which  were  proclaimed 
on  behalf  of  Jehovah  by  his  servant  Moses. 
To  do  well  was  to  prosper  ; whereas,  to  rebel 
against  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  was  to 
forfeit  the  right  to  his  providential  care.  So 
that,  in  one  place,  the  Psalmist,  jealous  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Lord,  is  prompted  to  utter 
the  fervent  exclamation  : ‘‘  I have  been  young 
and  now  am  old  ; yet  have  I not  seen  the 
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righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread.”  Whereas,  later  on,  in  the  New 
Testament,  a totally  different  view  seems  to 
have  been  reached.  Here,  material  prosperity 
is  no  longer  interpreted  as  affording  especial 
proof  of  Divine  favour.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
rather  to  the  poor,  the  despised,  the  unfortunate, 
and  the  outcast  that  the  message  of  Christianity 
is  addressed.  They  it  is  who  are  singled  out 
as  the  recipients  of  Divine  beatitude,  and  in 
return  for  their  tribulation,  poverty,  and  afflic- 
tion, recompense  shall  be  made  to  them  in  an 
after,  an  invisible,  world. 

One  cannot,  I think,  presume  to  disregard 
the  immense  significance  of  these  two  con- 
ceptions ; nor  can  one,  I think,  fail  to  see  how 
immeasurably  superior  is  the  latter.  It  is  true 
that  the  outcome  of  this  doctrine  has  not  been 
without  its  defects,  and  that  it  has  both  tended 
to  make  suffering  and  privation  the  objects  of 
especial  sanctity,  and  to  minimise  rather  than 
augment  human  responsibility,  instead  of 
favouring  social  justice.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  a conception  has  undoubtedly 
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possessed  this  advantage,  that,  in  holding  out 
hopes  of  ultimate  felicity  to  the  unfortunate 
and  oppressed,  it  has  tended  to  emphasise  one 
thing  : the  outstanding  worth  of  man  s soul  in 
contradistinction  to  the  value  of  his  possessions. 
And,  by  conferring  upon  the  rejected  and 
despised  the  chance  of  ultimate  deliverance, 
Christianity  has  prepared  the  way  for  a complete 
revolution  in  our  theory  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Outward  prosperity  is  not 
necessarily  identical  with  inward  merit,  any 
more  than  visible  degradation  implies  inherent 
worthlessness.  The  reward  of  virtue  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  visible  world — in  the  things 
that  “ took  the  eye  and  had  the  price  ” — as  in 
the  things  which  are  invisible,  and  which  lie 
beyond  human  ken.  Grossly  materialised  as 
such  a conception  has  been,  its  promulgation 
has  at  least  signalised  an  advance — a mighty, 
an  astounding  advance — upon  the  popular  pre- 
existing theories. 

It  is  still  asserted  sometimes  that  morals  rest 
upon  religion  ; and  to  judge  by  such  an  illus- 
tration nothing  would  seem  to  be  truer.  Very 
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evidently  our  ethical  conceptions  have  been 
modified  and  extended  by  such  a doctrine. 
The  relation,  however,  of  morality  to  religion 
is  often  disputed,  and  on  closer  inspection  we 
may  readily  discover  that  the  twain  have  in 
fact  an  independent  basis. 

Historic  study  convinces  us  that,  however 
much  morality  may  appear  to  derive  from 
religion,  yet  it  has  at  the  same  time  its  own 
appropriate  foundation.  Thus,  if  by  religion 
we  mean  the  belief  in  God  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  it  cannot  possibly  be  affirmed  that 
morals  and  conduct  are  fundamentally  religious, 
in  the  accepted  sense,  for  whereas  morality  in 
its  higher  forms  acquires  a religious  aspect, 
religion  is  not  originally  ethical.  The  gods, 
as  often  as  not,  have  proved  singularly  in- 
different to  the  moral  side  of  men’s  conduct. 
Nor  could  it  well  have  been  otherwise  : since 
for  their  origin  we  must  go  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  to  the  most  barbaric  period  of  the 
past.  The  moral  ideas,  however,  it  is  plain 
had  no  such  derivation  : they  can  have  had 
but  one  field  for  their  origin  : man’s  social 
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life  and  human  relations.  And  it  was  only 
later,  under  the  influence  of  social  institutions, 
that  moral  qualities,  as  they  came  to  have  a 
social  value,  were  ascribed  to  the  gods.  This, 
naturally,  tended  to  have  one  effect  : that  of 
gradually  bringing  the  gods  more  and  more 
into  touch  with  human  aims  and  affairs.  Until, 
from  polytheism,  ancestor  worship  and  the  like, 
by  way  of  monotheism,  we  gradually  reach  the 
ideal  of  Humanism,  in  which  all  that  is  judged 
deific  ceases  to  be  identified  with  a supernatural 
personage,  and  is  seen  to  culminate  in  man. 
In  his  remarkable  work.  The  Philosophy  of 
Religion^  Professor  Hoffding  remarks,  “ Ethical 
feeling  develops  in  the  struggle  for  life,  in  the 
struggle  of  the  individual,  but  more  especially 
in  the  struggle  of  the  family,  of  the  class,  and  of 
the  nation  for  existence.  In  the  course  of  this 
struggle  men  discover  the  value  of  virtue  and 
love.  This  experience  cannot  fail  to  exert  an 
influence  on  religious  ideas.  . . . Not  till  men 
have  discovered  ethical  problems  in  practical 
life  and  have  developed  an  ethical  feeling,  not  till 
then  can  the  gods  assume  an  ethical  character.” 
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Surprise  has  frequently  been  experienced  at 
the  lofty  moral  tone  of  some  of  the  so-called 
“heathen”  moralists,  who  (in  spite  of  their 
indifference  to  the  popular  religions)  have 
praised  and  practised  virtue.  But  when  we 
remember  Professor  HofFding’s  words,  and  that 
the  ethical  life  of  men  took  its  rise,  not  in 
revelation,  but  in  experience,  the  explanation  is 
perfectly  simple  and  intelligible.  Morals  are  not 
necessarily,  and  certainly  not  essentially,  religious. 

But,  true  as  this  is,  we  must  still  admit  that, 
at  all  stages  of  religious  and  moral  development, 
a certain  connection,  and  sometimes  an  intimate 
one,  is  found  to  exist-  between  religion  and 
ethical  beliefs  and  theories.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  an  en- 
lightened moral  conception  has  been  the  means 
of  transforming  countless  religious  opinions. 
We  see  this  going  on  to-day,  in  the  movements 
which  are  styled  as  “ Modernism  ” and  the 
“ New  Theology.”  And  similar  attempts  at 
religious  reconstruction,  which  were  inspired 
by  more  exalted  ethical  conceptions,  were  in- 
troduced in  his  day  by  Plato.  While,  on  the 
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other  hand,  religion  has  no  less  profoundly- 
reacted  upon  morality,  as  when,  for  instance,  it 
has  supplied  men  with  supernatural  sanctions, 
which  have  tended  to  enforce  moral  conduct  with 
a greater  chance  of  success.  But  true  as  this  is, 
the  provinces  of  Ethics  and  Religion  are  dis- 
tinct. And  upon  inquiry,  it  is  clear,  at  any 
rate  to-day,  that  moral  conduct  is  in  no  wise 
dependent  upon  religious  theories. 

The  case  to  which  I have  just  alluded,  the 
institution  of  an  after-life  for  Humanity,  points 
to  one  instance  in  which  religious  belief  has 
undoubtedly  modified  man’s  moral  conceptions, 
and  so  profound  is  the  modification,  and  in 
many  respects  so  relatively  elevated  is  it,  that 
one  may  well  pause  to  ask  whether  such  a 
belief  is  not  still  indispensable  to  our  moral 
theories.  “ Is  a future  life  not  indispensable 
to  a belief  in  Justice.^”  Many,  I venture  to 
believe,  would  make  answer  in  an  unequivocal 
affirmative. 

Let  us  examine  this  theory  a little,  in  the 
light  of  present-day  experience.  And,  first  of 
all,  let  us  ask  ourselves  to  what  extent  the 
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theory  of  an  after-life  actually  weighs  with 
men,  practically  speaking. 

For  my  own  part,  I cannot  think  that,  for 
the  majority  of  mortals  to-day,  the  theory  of 
a future  life  has  an  appreciably  potent  appeal.  ' 
In  the  churches,  of  course,  such  a view  is  still 
maintained,  with  the  most  exemplary  consis- 
tency. And,  so  far  as  we  may  judge,  numbers 
of  men  and  women  are  still  unconvinced  of  the 
unreality  of  the  attitude  which  the  profession 
of  such  a doctrine  tends  to  encourage.  There 
may  be,  however,  some  excuse  for  this  ; inas- 
much as  immemorial  custom  has  so  habituated 
us  to  the  idea  of  a supernatural  future  state 
that  the  incongruity  of  the  position  actually 
involved  almost  escapes  notice.  Moreover, 
there  would  apparently  be  the  most  excellent 
reasons  for  retaining  this  view,  or  at  least  the 
pleasanter  of  the  two  alternatives  which  it 
suggests.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  be  told 
that  even  if  the  terror  of  hell  no  longer  deters 
the  evil-doer,  the  hope  of  heaven  must  be  re- 
tained, if  only  as  a concession  to  human  weak- 
ness and  to  provide  men  with  an  additional 
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incentive  to  well-doing.  And  secondly,  such 
a thought  must  be  kept  in  view  for  the  sake 
of  vindicating  the  claims  of  infinite  Justice. 
Without  such  a programme,  it  is  said,  a theory 
of  the  “Justice  of  things”  is  impossible.  Re- 
tain it,  however,  and  you  not  only  supply 
men  with  an  inducement  to  well-doing  : you 
reconcile  them  to  the  apparent  injustice  and 
contradiction  of  life  as  well. 

To  judge  from  my  own  somewhat  limited 
experience,  I should  not  say  that  the  hope  of 
heaven  actually  operated  very  much  more 
successfully  than  the  dread  of  hell.  And  for 
this  very  evident  reason  : that  so  far  as  one 
is  able  to  decide,  the  practical  experience  of 
men  to-day  (whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the 
past),  so  far  from  lending  it  plausibility,  so 
far  from  encouraging  the  spirit  of  “ other- 
worldliness,” has  precisely  the  contrary  effect. 
All  our  interests,  so  far  as  one  can  discover, 
tend  more  and  more  to  centre  upon  the  life  of 
to-day,  as  it  is  actually  perceived  and  felt. 
And,  naturally,  with  the  overwhelming  multi- 
plicity of  such  interests  (many  of  which  are 
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inevitably  entailed  by  the  exigencies  of  modern 
life),  whatever  tends  to  divert  the  mind  from 
such  affairs  is  instantly  set  aside  and  dismissed. 
The  thought  of  death,  therefore,  is  naturally 
excluded  from  the  mind.  By  most  people 
this  thought  would  be  regarded  as  superfluous, 
if  not  as  morbid  and  unhealthy.  And  very 
rightly  so.  But,  on  this  very  account,  it  also 
follows  that  the  notion  of  an  after  state  com- 
paratively seldom  disturbs  men.  “ Unless,” 
says  Dr  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  in  his  brilliant  volume 
of  essays  on  Humanism^  men  think  con- 
stantly of  death,  they  have  no  occasion  to  think 
of  a future  life.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  the  same  dearth  of  tangible 
and  indisputable  evidence  to  attest  the  existence 
of  a wide-spread  pre-occupation  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a future  life.”  There  certainly  does. 
One  would  not  wish,  in  approaching  such  a 
subject,  to  appear  to  be  guilty  of  flippancy, 
nor  unmindful  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
in  the  eyes  of  many.  There  are  times,  I am 
constrained  to  allow,  when  the  thought,  the 
hope,  the  yearning  for  survival  beyond  the 
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grave  does  come  to  one,  and  that  with  an  ex- 
traordinary vividness.  But,  after  all,  how  does 
it  come  ? Does  it  present  itself  as  a rational, 
ethical,  and  social  desire  ? Or  is  it  not  rather 
one  of  those  intense  personal  emotions,  which 
we  realise  it  is  our  duty  to  regulate  and  suppress, 
lest  they  overwhelm  us  and  unfit  us  for  our 
practical  duties  ? I am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  this  thought  links  itself  with  that  of 
our  beloved,  whose  presence  haunts  us  only 
in  the  realms  of  memory.  For  that  reason,  the 
desire  must  sometimes  be  very  precious  and 
tender.  But,  for  all  that,  in  our  most  active 
moments,  how  is  it  ? Is  it  not  true  that  for 
all  our  occasional  yearnings  for  a world  to  come, 
the  sense  of  the  world  that  is,  the  life  that  is, 
is  a thousand  times  more  vivid  and  intense  ? 
Let  us  be  sincere  with  ourselves.  Let  us  watch 
ourselves.  And  let  us  see  which  yields  the 
more  practical  results. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things.  We  can  never 
quite  get  away  from  them  : and  though  I admit 
there  are  moments  when  our  moods  invite  us 
“ to  feign  a bliss  of  doubtful  future  date,”  who. 
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if  it  came  to  the  point,  would  willingly  exchange 
his  lot,  with  all  the  ills  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
for  another  post-mortem  state  of  unimaginable 
splendour  ? For  all  our  sentiment,  it  is  to  me 
perfectly  evident  that  we  are  all  of  us  imbued 
at  heart  with  the  same  unalterable  conviction, 
viz.,  that  if  this  is  not,  indeed,  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  at  least  it  is  a very  tolerable 
place,  and  that  it  is  our  business  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it  we  know — for  as  protracted  a 
period  as  we  may.  A tale  (which  is  quoted  by 
Dr  Schiller)  is  related  of  Mr  Myers,  who 
happened  one  day  to  ask  a certain  elderly 
churchwarden  what  would  become  of  him  after 
his  decease.  After  considerable  reflection,  the 
worthy  old  gentleman  replied  that  he  supposed 
that  he  would  enter  into  eternal  bliss,  but  he 
did  wish  that  Mr  Myers  would  not  broach  such 
depressing  topics.  This  story  is  paralleled  by 
another,  which  occurs  to  my  mind.  An  aged 
divine  was,  on  one  occasion,  asked  by  an 
acquaintance  about  the  health  of  his  wife. 
His  reply  was  as  follows  : “ I regret  to  inform 
you  that  my  wife  is  in  heaven.” 
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Ludicrous  as  they  appear,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  such  replies  are  typical.  So  far  as 
one  can  gather,  however  it  may  have  been  at 
a former  age,  nowadays  very  little  serious 
concern  is  exhibited  as  to  the  after-life.  It  is 
in  this  life,  it  is  here,  amidst  all  the  interests 
and  problems  of  to-day,  that  our  spiritual  centre 
of  gravity  is  realised  to  be.  And  at  best,  our 
entrance  into  a higher  sphere  is  therefore  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a doubtful  boon  ; while 
at  worst,  I should  say,  such  a thought  is  little 
more  than  meaningless  to  many.  For,  sup- 
posing the  existence  of  such  a state  were 
granted,  how  should  we  proceed  to  picture  it  ? 
How,  as  Huxley  inquired,  can  we  conceive 
of  our  personality  as  a thing  apart  from  the 
phenomena  of  life  ? In  endeavouring  to  form 
such  a conception,  all  that  we  discover  is,  that 
we  are  hypostatising  a word  ; and,  as  Huxley 
adds,  it  alters  nothing,  if,  with  Fichte,  we 
assume  the  Universe  to  be  nothing  but  a 
manifestation  of  ourselves.  In  truth,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  should 
exhibit  indifference  to  the  problem.  For,  save 
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for  the  testimony  of  tradition,  what  assurance 
have  they  received  of  the  life  to  come  ? 

To  any  thinking  man,  nothing  can  possibly 
be  clearer  than  that  the  insoluble  nature  of 
this  problem  has  rendered  it,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  outside  the  province  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Else,  let  me  ask  you,  why  is  it 
that  no  state  has  troubled  to  investigate  the 
whereabouts  of  the  souls  of  its  citizens  after 
death  ? Why,  if  we  are  so  mightily  exercised 
about  this  question  for  the  sake  of  our  spiritual 
needs,  have  we  not  appointed  a Royal  Com- 
mission— composed,  let  us  say,  of  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  Father 
Vaughan,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  General 
Booth — to  inquire  into  the  future  chances  of 
the  survival  of  the  departed  and  report  to  us 
upon  the  result  ? The  inference  is  obvious. 
Neither  individually  nor  collectively  do  we  find 
people  anxious  to  settle  the  question.  And  so 
little  disposed,  indeed,  are  even  those  who  might 
fairly  be  assumed  to  be  specialists  upon  the 
subject  to  reach  any  final  conclusion  upon  it, 
that  we  may  well  dismiss  the  matter  for  all 
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practical  purposes.  Thus,  supposing  that  some 
of  the  eminent  gentlemen  whom  I have  just 
mentioned  were  to  be  approached  to  sit  on  such 
a commission — do  you  think  that  they  would 
be  so  very  willing  to  close  with  the  offer  ? I 
doubt  it  ! Unless  such  an  inquiry  were  cal- 
culated to  confirm  their  respective  theological 
opinions^  we  may  be  very  well  sure  that  they 
would  politely  intimate  that  they  would  rather 
remain  as  they  are,  in  possession  of  their 
faith.  The  reason  is  very  evident  : such 

faith  is  much  more  convenient  than  any  actual 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  would  be,  since 
it  leaves  them  at  perfect  liberty  to  pursue 
their  practical  avocations  without  bestowing  too 
great  attention  upon  the  “ hereafter.”  The 
question,  thus  viewed,  I admit  presents  a rather 
startling  conclusion,  which  is  completely  at 
variance  with  the  accepted  view.  But  really 
to  realise  how  profoundly  typical  of  our  age 
it  is,  we  need  only  bear  this  one  fact  in  mind  : 
that  the  only  society  that  has  made  it  its  business 
to  seriously  investigate  the  question  of  man’s 
survival— the  Society  of  Psychical  Research— has 
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a membership,  roughly,  of  some  1500  persons. 
This  yields  a sum  of  about  £^000  per  annum. 
It  seems  scarcely  credible,  as  Dr  Schiller  points 
out,  that  the  present  age  should  be  interested 
in  its  chances  of  surviving  death  only  to  the 
extent  of  ^'looo  annually.  But  such  is  a fact, 
and  I know  of  no  better  way  of  getting  at  facts 
than  by  testing  their  commercial  value.  Such 
is  the  plain  truth.  And  if  it  could  be  main- 
tained that  sum  really  represented  the  moral 
conviction  of  this  age,  all  I can  say  is,  we  might 
well  be  apprehensive  of  the  spiritual  condition 
of  man.  If  people  only  trouble  themselves  to 
the  extent  of  £2000  about  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  it  must  be  a deplorable 
thing  indeed. 

But,  evidently,  this  lack  of  interest  in  such 
a question  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  our 
problem.  Obviously,  belief  in  the  supernatural 
(or  so-called  supernatural)  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  moral  feeling,  and,  if  proof  of 
this  were  needed,  the  spirit  of  our  time  affords 
the  most  unmistakable  confirmation  of  the  fact. 
For,  in  spite  of  the  wane  of  orthodox  beliefs 
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as  to  the  hereafter — and  in  spite  also  of  the 
intellectual  indifference  of  the  majority  of  men 
as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  soul — the 
moral  conviction  of  men  is  to-day  as  great  as, 
if  not  greater  than,  ever  it  was. 

I do  not  propose  to  adduce  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  assertion.  We  have  but  to  study 
the  plain  facts  of  the  matter,  and  judge  for  our- 
selves. Things,  it  is  true,  are  still  far  from 
satisfactory  : men  and  women  are,  for  the  most 
part,  far  from  being  what  they  might  be.  But, 
admitting  this  fact,  what  is  the  one  outstanding 
feature  of  the  age  ? I would  characterise  it  as 
this  : the  dawn  of  a newer  and  a truer  faith  : i 

the  faith  in  Man — the  unalterable  belief,  the  i 
conviction,  that  however  untoward  events  may 
appear,  no  matter  how  hopeless,  forlorn,  and 
degraded  life  may  seem — there  is  yet  something 
there,  something  in  mankind^  that  is  worth  while 
appealing  to  : something  that  is  good,  some- 
thing that  is  worth  getting  at,  if  only  we  can 
find  it. 

Our  outlook  to-day  is  very  greatly,  perhaps 
almost  entirely,  naturalistic,  humanistic.  We 
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have  lost  much  of  our  theological  bias.  But 
have  we  suffered  in  consequence  .?  Sometimes, 
It  is  true,  we  may  detect  the  universal  want  of 
some  great  ideal -the  lack  of  a high  and 
serious  purpose,  such  as  the  old  faith  could 
give.  Sometimes,  too,  beside  the  past,  the 
present  seems  to  be  preoccupied  with  questions 
having  little  apparent  bearing  upon  the  weightier 
matters  of  life.  In  consequence  of  which,  we 
are  apt  to  complain  of  its  triviality  and  shallow- 
ness. But,  in  the  main,  have  things  changed 
or  the  worse  ? On  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  It  is  far  otherwise:  that  they  have 

immensely  improved  ; and  that,  in  spite  of  its 
innumerable  shortcomings,  the  age,  as  a whole, 
compares  exceedingly  favourably  with  the  past. 
For  all  its  » frivolity  ” and  « self-seeking,”  never 
was  a time  when  the  Spirit  of  Reform  was 
more  abroad,  or  when  men  were  putting  their 
best  foot  forward,”  as  they  are  to-day.  And 
unless  morals  have  an  independent  basis  of 
their  own,  how  are  we  to  account  for  it  all  ? 

We  do  not  realise  the  progress  of  to-day, 
because,  instead  of  looking  at  the  endeavour. 
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we  simply  seek  results.  Results  do  not  give  us 
an  adequate  idea  of  progress.  Results  may 
take  years  to  reach,  and  if  they  are  worth 
reaching,  they  almost  always  do.  But  think 
what  is  necessary  to  reach  them  : and  then 

think  of  the  moral  effort  that  is  being  expended 
to-day.  Think  of  the  splendid  stand  that  is 
being  made  by  our  labour  party  : of  the  heroic 
attempts  which  are  being  made  to  secure  the 
political  equality  of  women  : of  the  high-souled 
endeavours  of  our  peace-reformers  : of  the 
magnificent  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
promulgate  the  truths  of  science  : of  the  interest 
which  is  being  taken  in  educational  work,  co- 
operation, rationalism,  eugenics,  and  the  like. 
How  rapidly  these  causes  have  taken  root  ! 
And  to  what  must  we  refer  their  popularity  ? 
First,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  wane  of  super- 
natural prejudices  and  beliefs,  which  prevented 
them  from  making  headway  at  an  earlier  epoch  ; 
but  secondly,  and  chiefly,  to  this  : the  concep- 
tion of  worth,  goodness,  righteousness,  and 
justice  in  the  heart  of  man.  LFnconsciously,  we 
have  attained  the  conviction  that  we  have  faith 
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in  and  experience  of  no  being  or  power  beyond 
“ the  angel  heart  of  man.”  What  such  a situa- 
tion, therefore,  points  to  is,  that  we  are  prepared 
to-day  to  believe  that  man  is  himself  the  source 
of  all  good  : and  that  to  proclaim  that  fact  it  is 
necessary  to  combat  the  errors,  follies,  supersti- 
tions, and  delusions  that  masquerade  as  wisdom. 
We  have  ceased  to  seek  supernatural  guidance. 
We  look  no  longer  for  intervention  from  another 
sphere.  The  god  we  have  enthroned,  the  god 
we  are  learning  to  love,  serve,  and  obey,  is  the 
God  in  our  own  hearts  : the  God  that  we  identify 
with  the  generous  impulses  that  move  us  : the 
God  that  we  find  in  the  noble  thoughts  that 
reduce  such  impulses  to  wise  and  beneficent 
schemes  for  social  regeneration  : the  God  that 
we  ourselves  live  out  in  the  will — the  human 
will— which  administers  justice  in  Society. 

To  means  beyond  human  agency  we  have 
ceased  to  look.  It  is  well.  It  is  upon  the 
providence  in  ourselves — manipulated  by  the 
personal  and  social  forces  within  and  around  us — 
that  we  rely.  And  it  is  only  by  excluding  all 
supernatural  intervention  — by  excluding  all 
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thoughts  of  an  over-ruling  justice  in  human 
affairs — that  this  belief  will  yield  the  richest 
and  most  fruitful  result. 

My  dear  friend,  the  late  Dr  Momerie,  whose 
broad-churchism  resembled  (in  many  respects) 
the  more  liberal  creed  of  to-day — profound 
thinker  though  he  was — missed  the  essence  of 
this  later  outlook.  To  his  mind,  personal 
survival  after  death  was  an  essential  part  of 
man’s  creed.  The  individual  soul  was  not  a 
force  to  be  incorporated  and  spent  in  the  social 
organism.  It  was  a transcendental  phenomenon. 
He  could  not  realise  the  great  constructive 
process  at  work  in  Society.  To  his  mind,  life 
was  so  deplorably  unequal,  so  hopelessly  im- 
perfect, that  unless  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
idea  of  an  omnipotent  deity  who  could  hereafter 
be  depended  on  to  afford  men  the  opportunities 
they  lacked  here,  he  would  have  become  a 
confirmed  pessimist.  And  some  of  his  writings 
have  a pessimistic  tone,  even  as  it  is. 

In  the  volume  of  sermons  that  appeared  just 
after  his  death,  on  ‘‘  Immortality,”  he  tells  us 
that  “ Immortality  is  a debt  which  the  Creator 
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owes  us,  and  which  he  is  in  honour  bound  to 
pay.”  If  we  are  not  immortal,  he  thinks,  God 
would  be  eternally  disgraced.  Immortality,  Dr 
Momerie  says,  is  man’s  right  ; and  God  can  be 
a good  God,  an  adorable  God,  only  on  condition 
that  he  is  prepared  to  confer  Immortality  upon 
us.  If  he  is  not,  then  the  whole  theistic  position 
must  collapse. 

Honestly,  I think  it  does.  In  spite  of  all 
Dr  Momerie’s  unequalled  eloquence,  and  his 
matchless  metaphysical  subtlety,  his  work  seems 
a piece  of  special  pleading.  Why,  let  us  ask, 
does  Dr  Momerie  really  claim  this  right  for 
men  ? In  the  first  place,  is  it  man’s  right  ? 
Who  can  tell  ? Some  of  us  may  wish  that  it 
were.  Others  may  be  0/  opinion  that  it  is.  But, 
until  we  have  positively  ascertained  the  proba- 
bility, the  likelihood,  nay  the  certainty,  of  such  a 
thing,  how  can  we  talk  of  it  as  his  right  ? We 
may  aspire  to  immortality.  And  that  aspiration 
may  almost  amount  to  an  argument  in  favour  of 
it.  But,  after  all,  until  we  have  more  data  to 
go  upon,  shall  we  not  be  wise  in  speaking  with 
caution  ? As  Huxley  tells  us,  “ Our  business 
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is  to  teach  our  aspirations  to  conform  themselves 
to  fact,  not  to  try  to  make  facts  harmonise  with 
our  aspirations.”  No  fact  can  be  higher  than 
Truth — even  if  that  truth  means  annihilation 
for  the  individual  soul. 

But  why,  let  u's  ask,  does  Dr  Momerie  claim 
immortality  for  man  ? Because  he  loves  man  : 
Because  he  feels  for  man  ? Because  he  is  filled 
with  horror  and  indignation  at  the  atrocious 
injustice  of  things  ? Is  his  assumption  funda- 
mentally ethical  ? No  : this  is  not  the  real 
reason.  On  careful  analysis,  it  is  clear.  Dr 
Momerie  really  takes  up  the  line  of  argument 
that  he  does,  not  for  man’s  sake  at  all  : but 
because  he  is  anxious,  at  all  costs,  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  his  God — a god  that  he  would  have 
us  believe  is  a god  of  righteousness  ; but  who, 
nevertheless,  is  to  act  independently  of — and  at 
variance  with — our  highest  volitions,  needs,  and 
ideals.  Surely  such  a god  as  this  is  a complete 
contradiction  ! 

Dr  Momerie’s  argument,  to  my  mind,  signally 
fails.  If  he  loves  man  so  much,  why  is  he  at 
such  pains  to  plead  the  cause  of  a being  who. 
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on  his  own  showing,  is  responsible  for  so  much 
misery  and  suffering  ? Things  as  they  are,  Dr 
Momerie  frankly  admits,  are  wrong.  Nor  shall 
the  devil  be  requisitioned  to  explain  their  un- 
satisfactory aspect.  Evil  is  here.  God  permits, 
consents  to  it.  Yet — such  is  Dr  Momerie’s 
logic — if  only  that  God  can  prepare  another  state 
for  men  hereafter^  he  will  still  be  a good  God  ! 
He  will  still  be  entitled  to  man’s  love  and 
veneration  ! Would  he  } Would  a being  who 
permitted  sin  and  suffering  here,  even  if  he 
ordained  the  most  glorious  state  imaginable  for 
man  in  another  world,  be  a good  god,  a worship- 
ful god  } I will  not  go  into  the  question  of 
why  suffering  is  permitted  (though,  if  I am  to 
be  candid,  I must  say  that,  so  far  as  I can  see, 
it  is  not  God’s  wisdom  that  allows  it,  but  man’s 
ignorance  and  folly).  But,  assuming  that  sin 
and  suffering  are  in  the  ‘‘nature  of  things,” 
and  are  “providentially  ordained,”  are  we  to 
say  that,  simply  because  an  almighty  being  can 
show  his  power  by  miraculously  creating  a 
heaven  afterwards^  he  is  therefore  a beneficent 
and  good  God  ? Surely  not.  Surely  any  being 
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that  could  do  that  should  first  make  an  end  of 
the  trouble  here.  Apparently  Dr  Momerie’s 
god  cannot  do  that.  And  as  he  cannot  do  so, 
and  seemingly  never  will,  whether  he  exists  or 
not,  I deny  point-blank  that  he  would  be 
entitled  to  our  worship  and  love.  Evidently, 
Dr  Momerie  is  vastly  more  concerned  with  the 
reputation  of  his  theism  than  he  is  for  the 
welfare  of  man.  And  since  his  theory  dis- 
honours all  that  is  most  sacred  in  man,  we  must 
abandon  it  in  favour  of  a more  ethical  view. 

Dr  Momerie  has  a tender  heart.  He  feels 
that  things  are  wrong.  He  realises  that  life  is 
incomplete  : and  he  acknowledges  that  men  are 
not  wholly  responsible  in  all  cases  for  their 
condition.  Think,”  he  says,  “ of  those  to 
whom  the  gift  of  life  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
worthless.  Many  of  our  fellow  creatures  are 
sentenced  at  their  very  birth  to  penal  servitude. 
Look  at  that  long  procession  of  weary  faces  and 
bowed  forms  and  stunted  figures  ! They  are 
the  people  who  do  nothing  but  stitch  and 
hammer  and  dig  and  toil,  and  who  are  rewarded 
for  their  work  by  a wage  that  just  keeps  them 
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alive,  just  enables  them  to  continue  this  weary 
round.”  Poor  wretches  ! ” he  continues, 
“ they  know  that  great  things  are  in  the  world, 
that  great  deeds  are  doing,  in  which  they  can 
have  neither  part  nor  lot.  They  know — at 
least  they  have  a vague  feeling — that  goodness 
is  as  much  out  of  their  reach  as  happiness,  that 
there  is  something  in  them  which  has  never  had 
a chance.  Hapless  mortals  ! who  die  without 
having  really  lived.” 

A terrible  picture,  truly.  But  why  should 
the  thought  of  a future  life  brighten  it  ? Can 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  all  this  wretchedness 
and  suffering  is  less  real  than  the  joy  which 
may  he  hereafter  ? And  then,  again,  though  we 
may  arrange  a heaven  for  these  poor  folk,  of 
what  use  is  the  thought  for  them,  and  in  what 
way  can  it  practically  influence  their  lives  ? 
Such  a thought  may  indeed  have  given  some 
of  them  the  hope  of  a better  lot  somewhere. 
But  how  about  the  majority — would  they  have 
had  the  heart  left  to  have  accepted  such  a state 
if  it  had  come  to  them  ? Dr  Momerie  does 
not  like  the  thought  that  people  should  be 
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condemned  to  such  a lot.  “ If,”  he  says,  “ this 
world  be  all  there  is  for  us,  its  author  is  not 
just.  Regarded  as  a system  complete  in  itself 
it  is  riddled  through  and  through  with  wrong. 
And  yet  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think 
that  it  was  made  by  chance,  or  created  by  the 
Devil.” 

But,  you  will  observe.  Dr  Momerie  quite 
ignores  the  real  contributory  causes  to  the  evil  ; 
or  rather  he  tries  to  evade  this  point  by  making 
his  god  answerable  for  them  ; and  he  never 
suspects  the  blasphemy  of  which  he  is  guilty.  Nor 
does  he  see  the  limited  power  of  such  a god  as 
he  acknowledges.  Because,  what  he  assumes 
is,  that  as  things  are  now,  so  they  must  ever 
remain.  Only  a future  life  can  set  them  straight  I 
Only  then  God  will  get  it  his  own  way.  A 
rather  curious  view,  when  one  thinks  of  it  : 
that  the  only  guarantee  of  a blissful  hereafter 
is  a bad  world  as  a start ! The  after-life  is 
needed  just  because  things  are  so  bad  here  ! 

The  thought  that  God  was  to  be  held  answer- 
able  for  the  inequalities  of  life  has  saddened 
many  a theologian.  And,  in  many  cases,  it  has 
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driven  the  wisest  men  to  despair  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  maddest  of  insane  delusions  for 
the  after-state.  I do  not  myself  know  whether 
such  speculations  are  wrong.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  an  after-state.  Personally,  I,  for 
one,  hope  that  there  is.  For  I will  not  pretend 
that  the  possibility  of  my  own  survival  has  no 
significance  for  me.  But,  in  any  case,  let  me 
say  this  in  regard  to  it — that  I should  prefer  to 
participate  in  such  a state  only  on  one  condition  : 
that  I had  somehow  helped  to  create  and 
fashion  it  with  my  own  will.  Whether  this 
aspiration  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  Karma^ 
I scarcely  know.  But,  at  least,  it  proceeds  from 
the  conviction  that  I have  no  right  to  inherit 
aught  that  I have  not  first  helped  to  produce. 

Of  one  thing,  it  is  clear,  this  age  is  convinced  : 
it  is  not  looking  for  a heaven  beyond  the  clouds. 
And  it  is  right.  For  such  a heaven  it  has  no 
use  : nor  does  such  a heaven  want  it.  We 
want  our  heaven  to  be  here  first  or  nowhere. 
And  in  craving  for  such  a heaven,  we  are  acting 
in  obedience  to  a divine  instinct  implanted 
within  us.  For  it  is  here  that  heaven  is  most 
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needed — where  the  suffering  and  the  toiling 
and  the  downhearted  can  enter  in  and  share  it 
with  us.  The  problem,  then,  for  us  is  : must 
they  wait  until  they  die  before  that  heaven 
comes,  or  can  we  not  do  something  to  enable 
them  to  realise  it  now  ? 

The  god  of  theology,  it  is  clear,  cannot  give 
us  this  heaven.  Faith  and  prayer  alone  will 
not  confer  it  upon  us.  Only  on  one  condition 
can  such  a heaven  be  achieved  : that  we  are 
prepared  to  work  for  it,  by  the  performance 
of  duty,  directed  to  the  service  of  man. 

Higher  than  the  question  of  our  duration,” 
says  Emerson,  “ is  the  question  of  our  deserv- 
ing. Immortality  will  come  to  such  as  are  fit 
for  it,  and  he  who  would  be  a great  soul  in  the 
future  must  be  a great  soul  now.” 

To  conclude  that  immortality  is  ours  were 
to  claim  too  much  for  man.  But,  in  doing  the 
things  that  are  themselves  immortal,  it  may 
at  least  be  that  man  achieves  somewhat  which 
is  itself  beyond  all  temporality  : Eternal  and 
destined  to  endure  when  all  else  shall  have 
passed  and  faded  away. 


CHAPTER  III 

ETERNAL  HOPE  I SALVATION  FOR  ALL 

My  title  is  significant,  and  principally  for  this 
reason  : that  it  serves  to  remind  us  how  far — 
how  extraordinarily,  inconceivably  far  — we 
have  travelled,  intellectually  and  morally  speak- 
ing, of  recent  times.  It  is  with  us,  as  Emerson, 
prophet  that  he  was,  so  truly  proclaimed  : 
“Life  is  ahead  of  theology,  and  the  people  have 
known  more  than  the  preachers  have  taught.” 
The  fact,  perhaps,  is  insufficiently  realised  even 
to-day,  in  spite  of  our  culture  and  enlighten- 
ment— else  it  were  impossible  to  account  for 
the  tardy  recognition  which  is  accorded  the 
newer  religious  conceptions  which  are  gradually 
superseding  those  that  have  already  become 
wholly  or  partially  obsolete.  That  life  is  ahead 

of  theology,  I take  it,  very  few  persons  would 
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be  prepared  to  dispute.  Yet  how  many  of  us 
consider  the  far-reaching  implication  of  such  a 
declaration  ? Only  a survey  of  our  religious 
life  and  thought,  as  we  may  view  it  at  this  time, 
by  the  contrast  which  it  affords  us  with  the 
past,  can  bring  home  to  us  the  silent  revolution 
that  has  been  accomplished. 

The  present  case  turns  out,  upon  inquiry,  to 
be  an  entirely  typical  one.  Time  was,  and  that 
until  comparatively  recently,  when  a belief  in 
the  possibility — -nay  the  certainty — -of  eternal 
damnation  was  contemplated  with  no  little 
equanimity  or  favour  by  a considerable  section 
of  the  religious  community.  Even  within  our 
own  memory— or  at  least  the  memory  of  many 
of  us— the  prospect  of  impending  torments  in 
hell  constituted  a conspicuous  feature  of  the 
spiritual  philosophy  and  discourses  of  many 
leading  divines  of  diverse  denominations.  And 
I doubt  not  that  some  whose  eye  may  alight 
upon  these  pages  will  be  able  to  recall  to  their 
mind  the  period  of  unspeakable  anguish  and 
terror  through  which  they  passed,  when,  as 
children,  they  dwelt  upon  the  tortures  which 
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they  were  told  awaited  the  wicked.  Happily, 
however,  all  this  is  a thing  of  the  past.  Times 
have  changed.  And  of  all  the  changes  that  our 
thought  has  undergone,  that  affecting  the 
spiritual  destiny  of  mankind  is  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important.  Here  and  there, 
it  is  true,  the  remnant  of  such  a belief  con- 
tinues to  survive,  though  in  a somewhat 
modified  form.  Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  long  ceased  to  have  the  serious  signifi- 
cance for  us  that  it  had  for  an  earlier  generation. 
Our  religious  outlook,  considered  as  a whole, 
has  irrevocably  altered.  From  a thing  of  dread 
and  gloom,  it  has  assumed  an  aspect  rather  of 
gladness  and  joy.  And  as  it  has  identified 
itself  rather  with  the  province  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  so  it  has  lost  much  of  the 
morbid  element  that  surrounded  it  so  long  as  it 
was  associated  merely  with  our  entrance  into  an 
unknown  futurity.  Shorn  of  its  exclusively 
supernatural  significance,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
death  has  gradually  dissociated  itself  in  our 
minds  from  the  horrors  with  which  it  was  once 
inseparably  connected.  And,  as  this  has  been 
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accomplished,  life  has  as  surely  acquired  an 
altogether  unsuspected  significance  and  meaning 
for  us. 

Some  little  time  ago  I happened  to  be  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  a medical  friend  of 
wide  experience,  who  was  in  charge  of  a private 
insane  asylum.  And,  our  remarks  turning  in 
the  direction  of  religious  matters,  he  assured 
me  that,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  went, 
cases  of  religious  mania  were  now  far  less 
common  than  formerly.  At  that  time  very 
few  inmates  of  his  asylum  were  suffering  from 
“ religious  ” despair.  So  far  as  one  is  in  a 
position  to  decide,  the  truth  of  his  statement 
is  amply  borne  out  in  one’s  own  experience. 
Evidently,  from  what  one  sees,  the  great  majority 
of  people  are  not  especially  solicitous  as  to  their 
future  destination.  Explain  it  as  we  may,  it 
is  clear  that  we  have  evidence,  on  all  hands,  of 
an  intensified  preoccupation  rather  with  problems 
that  involve  the  life  of  the  world  that  is.  And 
certainly  among  the  more  cultured  and  repre- 
sentative thinkers  there  is  an  ever-growing 
predisposition  to  confine  their  attention  to 
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practical,  rather  than  speculative,  questions. 
At  one  time,  no  doubt,  such  a question  as  that 
which  we  are  considering  must  have  appeared 
intensely  practical  in  its  consequences.  That, 
however,  it  is  obviously  felt,  is  so  no  longer. 
Hence  it  is  to  social  and  ethical  problems,  rather 
than  to  those  which  provide  a theological  interest, 
that  we  find  the  public  mind  gravitating. 

I am  not  sure  that  a single  rational  or  thinking 
person  to-day  could  be  found  who  would  cling 
to  the  doctrine  of  hell,  as  that  doctrine  was 
originally  and  literally  understood.  The  belief, 
no  doubt,  is  still  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
efficacious,  and  we  occasionally  encounter  persons 
who  would  argue  for  its  retention  on  the  ground 
that  it  must  act  as  a deterrent  to  wrong  doing. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  it  is  said,  the 
dread  of  future  punishment,  supernaturally 
administered,  cannot  fail  to  be  without  its 
usefulness  for  evil-doers  : but  for  such  a belief, 
many  men  would  be  led  to  pursue  vicious  and 
demoralising  courses.  Remove  the  appeal  to 
the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  evil  in  an  after 
life,  and  you  must  thereby  deprive  the  machinery 
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of  religion  of  one  of  its  most  potent  and  effective 
auxiliaries. 

But,  for  my  own  part  (and  I am  sure  that 
I speak  for  others  as  well  as  myself),  I do  not 
think  that  any  but  the  shallowest  and  least 
thinking  of  persons  would  resort  to  such  a 
preposterous  argument.  Obviously,  such  a 
belief,  even  if  it  were  retained,  must  ultimately 
defeat  its  own  ends — or  what  we  now  conceive 
the  ends  of  religion  to  be. 

Supposing  that  such  a theory  were  to  be  re- 
tained from  motives  of  expediency,  it  could 
answer  only  if  the  sinner  were  first  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  an  after-state.  Whereas, 
as  we  know  full  well,  in  many  cases  where  its 
acceptance  might  seem  to  be  most  desirable, 
such  a state  is  denied  point-blank.  So  far  as 
one  can  see,  however,  there  is  no  direct  or 
absolute  connection  whatsoever  between  the 
theory  of  a future  state  and  the  leading  of  a 
life  that  merits  in  any  sense  the  designation  of 
religious. 

But  putting  aside  such  an  unworthy  plea,  I 
would  urge  that  to  propose  to  retain  the  belief 
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in  hell  (unless,  of  course,  it  could  be  established 
as  a fact  of  observation  and  knowledge)  must 
be  unhesitatingly  rejected  on  ethical  grounds 
alone.  And  for  this  reason  : that  its  acceptance, 
even  where  it  might  seem  most  successful, 
must  necessarily  be  otherwise — in  that  it  must 
entail  rather  mental  anguish  than  moral  ad- 
vantage to  a man. 

How,  let  me  ask  you,  can  any  man,  by 
seeking  merely  to  escape  future  misery,  be 
said  to  act  from  a praiseworthy  and  becoming 
motive  ? And  is  not  the  motive  everything  ? 
How,  by  striking  terror  into  his  heart,  can  we 
hope  to  foster  and  encourage  in  a man  admira- 
tion and  love  for  the  moral  ideal — or  how,  by 
telling  him  that  he  has  simply  to  avoid  pain 
and  suifering,  can  it  be  that  we  augment  and 
strengthen  the  sentiment  within  him,  which 
would  love  and  execute  the  Right  for  its  own 
sake  } 

I say,  in  aU  sincerity,  that  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  hell  is  incongruous  and  absurd.  And 
the  abandonment  of  this  belief  in  itself  proves 
the  tremendous  advance  which  we  have  made 
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in  our  religious  thought.  Doubtless,  many 
estimable  and  worthy  persons  have  enjoyed 
such  a belief  ; but,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  a belief 
in  the  possibility  of  hell  need  involve  no  ethical 
conception  whatsoever.  It  may  simply  coincide, 
as  it  not  infrequently  appears  to  do,  with  a 
spirit  of  extreme  self-righteousness.  One  has 
in  mind  the  historic  example  of  the  old  Scots- 
woman, who  on  a certain  memorable  occasion 
delivered  herself  of  the  pious  reflection  that 
she  was  terribly  afraid  “ that  all  the  members 
of  the  Kirk  were  destined  to  perdition — with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  minister  and 
herself  ” ; and  on  second  thoughts  she  was 
constrained  to  add  that  she  entertained  no  very 
sanguine  assurance  of  the  minister’s  spiritual 
prospects.  The  illustration  almost  amounts  to 
a parable.  In  other  words,  what  is  clear  is  this  : 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  morbid-minded, 
such  a theory  is  far  more  likely  to  be  applied, 
when  it  is  held  at  all,  to  others,  than  to  oneself. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  live  in  hopes  ; and 
personal  religion,  if  embraced  at  all,  means 
something  more  than  a theory  of  damnation. 
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To  be  religious  almost  means  that  one  is  to  he  reckoned 
among  the  salt  of  the  earth.  And  I would  say 
that  this  instinctive  belief  in  one’s  own  ultimate 
safety  is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  spiritual 
experience.  Even  our  old  Scotswoman  was 
not  denied  this.  As  far  as  her  lights  carried 
her,  she  was  truly  religious,  and  she  alighted 
on  a clumsy  theory  which  seemed  to  her  to 
justify  her  assurance  of  salvation.  We  cannot 
blame  her  for  thinking  that  she  was  worthy  of 
salvation.  Her  only  mistake,  perhaps,  con- 
sisted in  too  hastily  assuming  that  others  could 
not  enjoy  the  same  felicitous  privilege  as  her- 
self. Her  heaven,  no  doubt,  was  a narrow  one. 
She  evidently  interpreted  salvation  in  a some- 
what peculiar  fashion.  But  that  does  not 
greatly  signify.  What  does  signify,  what  I am 
anxious  to  show,  is,  that  she  was  certain  she 
would  somehow  survive  and  secure  an  immortal 
part  in  the  scheme  of  things.  That  is  what, 
I believe,  all  people  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
believe  too — if  only  they  will  come  to  think 
about  it.  Who,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
he  is  a living  fact,  can  conceive  of  ultimate 
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extinction  ? Who  believes  that  he^  at  any  rate, 
is  on  the  road  to  damnation  ? It  is  almost  un- 
thinkable. There  is  in  man,  in  every  man  I 
believe — however  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  he 
may  be — an  ineradicable,  unassailable  conviction 
that  he  is,  in  some  sense  at  least,  immortal, 
imperishable,  and  undying.  Nor  can  he  per- 
suade himself  that,  so  long  as  life  remains  to 
him,  there  will  be  no  chance  for  him  to  attain  or 
achieve  immortality,  in  some  form  or  another. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  spiritual  optimism 
of  to-day  has  a wider  and  less  exclusive  applica- 
tion than  it  had.  We  are  dropping  half  of  our 
old  Scotswoman’s  theory.  Bigotry,  intolerance, 
and  Sectarianism  are  fast  becoming  things  of 
the  past,  and  along  with  the  decay  of  our 
theological  prejudices,  we  are  rapidly  reaching 
an  ampler,  broader,  more  sympathetic  and  in- 
clusive standpoint.  We  are  therefore  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  our  distinctions  between  one 
man  and  another  are  largely  artificial  and 
arbitrary,  and  that  these,  as  often  as  not,  pro- 
ceed merely  from  our  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Who,  to-day,  believes  that  men  are  capable  of 
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being  classified  as  either  “ Sheep  ” or  “ Goats  ” ; 
or  that  any  man,  however  far  he  may  fall  short 
of  being  what  he  should  be,  is  wholly,  irre- 
claimably  bad  ? Nobody.  Again,  our  con- 
ception of  sin  itself  has  undergone  a profound 
change.  It  is  not  that  sin  is  any  less  sinful. 
It  is  not  that  we  believe  that  wrong  can 
mysteriously  be  converted  into  right,  or  that 
what  has  once  incurred  the  divine  displeasure 
can  ever  win  the  approval  of  man.  By  no 
means.  But  our  whole  attitude  has  altered. 
No  longer  do  we  regard  Sinfulness  as  ‘‘  original,” 
as  a supernatural  taint,  transmitted  to  us  from 
our  remote  ancestor,  Adam.  Rather,  we  view 
it  as  a continuance  in  certain  practices  and  in 
satisfying  certain  brute  impulses,  which  have 
become  unlawful  simply  because  we  have  grown 
and  developed  in  moral  and  mental  stature. 
Our  moral  standards  are  higher.  And  curiously 
enough,  this  naturalistic  mode  of  interpretation, 
so  far  from  diminishing  the  weight  and  authority 
of  conscience,  has  lent  it  additional  confirmation 
and  support.  But  with  this  difference — that, 
instead  of  regarding  the  consciousness  of  sin  as 
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being  avoidable  and  undesirable  in  our  spiritual 
career,  we  have  come  to  view  it  as  something 
inseparably  connected  with  man’s  growth  and 
expansion.  For  only  as  we  grow,  as  we  learn 
wisdom,  do  we  become  conscious  of  our  moral 
responsibility  and  realise  our  guilt. 

With  this  evolutionary  view  before  us,  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  retain  the  old  hell  in 
which  our  fathers  believed.  And,  as  time  goes 
on,  it  must  become  increasingly  evident  that 
the  use  for  it  will  be  still  further  diminished. 
More  and  more,  we  must  realise  the  practical 
impossibility  of  postponing  human  beatitude  or 
suffering  to  some  future  time,  or  of  relegating 
them  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  the  acts  that 
engender  them  are  committed.  More  and  more, 
as  time  goes  on,  must  we  realise  the  secret  of 
moral  causation — and  by  that  means  connect 
human  happiness  and  misery  with  the  operation 
of  the  Moral  Law  itself — which,  according  to  a 
man’s  deeds,  recompenses  the  doer  by  pro- 
nouncing upon  him  its  maledictions  or  blessings. 

We  have,  I would  say,  already  begun  to 
realise  this.  And  some  of  us,  it  is  clear,  have 
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reached  the  unescapable  conclusion  that  the 
essential  and  moral  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
unaffected  by  a theory  of  a distinctively  future 
life  at  all.  Doubtless,  in  many  cases,  the 
question  which  affects  the  future  of  the  soul 
has  lost  much  of  its  old  significance,  though, 
to  my  mind,  the  question  is  one  which  many 
people  would  prefer  to  leave  open.  They  are 
not  sure  how  it  may  be  with  them  afterwards, 
so  they  had  rather  not  say.  Perhaps  they  are 
secretly  convinced  that  they  are  justified  in 
treating  the  matter  as  of  secondary  importance. 
In  a measure,  they  may  be  right.  “ Higher,” 
as  Emerson  says,  “ than  the  question  of  our 
duration,  is  the  question  of  our  deserving.” 
If,  as  I firmly  believe,  everything  depends,  and 
must  depend,  ultimately,  upon  the  present  : if, 
as  I think,  the  state  of  mind  and  heart  and  will 
of  a man  is  the  determining  factor  of  his  life 
— and  if,  as  I am  also  fully  persuaded,  there 
is  nothing  higher  nor  greater  in  earth  or  heaven 
for  him  than  his  volition,  and  motives,  conduct, 
and  character  and  attitude  to  his  Ethical  Ideal 
— then  surely  I should  be  the  last  person  to 
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quarrel  with  those  who  might  refuse  to 
dogmatise  upon  the  means  whereby  any  final 
adjustment  mdght  be  possible.  Such  a problem 
assuredly  presents  little  practical  significance. 

But  if  we  can  thus  afford  to  dispense  with 
such  speculations,  I cannot  think  that  the  terms 
heaven  and  hell,  or  the  meanings  that  we  may 
now  assign  to  them,  are  wholly  destitute  of 
significance.  Though  it  may  no  longer  be 
possible  for  us  to  use  these  words  in  the  old 
sense— to  regard  hell  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  and 
heaven  as  the  reward  of  virtue — have  these 
words  no  meaning  for  us  ? I venture  to  submit 
that  they  have.  Nay,  I would  say  that  their 
meaning  to-day  is  immeasurably  greater  than  ever 
it  was.  For  heaven  and  hell  to-day  are  nigher 
to  us  than  they  were  at  any  previous  epoch. 

How  well  those  lines  of  FitzGerald’s,  from 
his  Omar  Khayyam^  convey  the  modern  con- 
ception of  heaven  and  hell  : 

“ I sent  my  soul  through  the  invisible 
Some  letter  of  the  after  life  to  spell — 

And  by  and  by  my  soul  returned  to  me 
And  answered,  I myself  am  heaven  and  hell.” 
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I myself  am  heaven  and  hell.  Yes,  here  is 
the  modern  view.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not 
future  states — they  are  not  far  distant  in  time, 
nor  are  they  remote  from  us  in  space.  They 
are  not  miraculous  abodes  wherein  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  are  to  be  supernaturally  re- 
warded and  punished.  Heaven  is  not  to  be 
the  reward  of  well-doing  ; hell  is  not  the 
penalty  incurred  by  evil-doing.  No,  if  they 
mean  anything,  heaven  h well-doing.  Hell 
is  wickedness. 

This  dynamic  conception  of  hell  and  heaven, 
as  states  of  one’s  own  inner  being,  gains  marvel- 
lously by  being  thus  attached  to  human  ex- 
perience. And  assuredly,  we  could  ill  afford 
to  dispense  with  such  an  impressive  interpreta- 
tion. Ever  more  and  more,  it  would  seem,  do 
we  need  to  apprehend  the  solemn  truth,  that, 
as  moral  or  immoral  causes  beget  identical  or 
similar  effects,  so  virtue  or  vice  can  alone  be 
their  own  reward.  Such  a realisation  it  is  that 
enables  us  to  see  that  man  is  at  once  his  own 
star,  his  judge  and  deliverer.  For,  implanted 
in  the  human  breast,  is  the  Inward  Monitor, 
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that  warns,  exhorts,  and  chastens  the  soul  of 
every  man. 

I am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  need  that  I 
should  dwell  at  length  upon  the  reality  of  hell. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  It 
needed  no  supernatural  revelation  to  acquaint 
us  with  such  a fact.  Nobody  who  has  lived — 
lived  honestly,  truly,  deeply — who  has  thought 
for  himself,  or  felt  for  others — but  believes  in 
hell.  Earth  and  hell  interpenetrate — there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  Earth  is  full  of  hell — full 
of  mental  and  moral  and  social  disorders,  and 
wretchedness  and  suffering.  Earth  is  full  of  hell 
— ;and  countless  souls  are  there  ; and  unless  the 
fires  of  hell  could  purge  and  purify  and  refine 
mankind,  we  might  well  doubt  whether  life 
were  worth  while. 

But  they  can.  Earth  is  full  of  hell.  But  it 
is  not  all  hell.  Indeed,  I would  say  that  we 
realise  hell  only  by  that  which  we  oppose  to 
hell.  I mean  the  thought  of  heaven — and  this 
too  exists  on  earth.  And  how  much  we  need 
to  keep  this  thought  of  heaven  with  us  ! I say 
this  thought  of  heaven,  because  I must  explain 
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a little  what  I mean.  As  I said  just  now,  the 
heaven  of  to-day  must  not  be  a far-away  place, 
where  angelic  beings,  unlike  mortal  men,  dwell. 
What  we  want  is  a heaven  that  can  be  here, 
that  should  be  here  ; that  might  be  or  can  be 
now  ; that  is  peopled  with  the  thoughts  and 
wishes  and  persons  we  know  and  love.  A 
heaven  that  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to 
create  and  sustain  and  make  present,  and 
visible  and  living  and  tangible,  both  to  others 
and  to  ourselves. 

I am  not,  as  a rule,  enamoured  of  employ- 
ing theological  terminology.  But  this  word 
“ heaven  ” is  one  that  I would  wish  to  retain. 
If  we  parted  with  it,  we  should  lose  so  much. 
From  long  association,  it  has  acquired  such  a 
vast  and  wonderful  depth  of  meaning.  At  one 
time,  no  doubt,  it  stood  for  a celestial  region 
beyond  the  skies,  where,  seated  on  a throne, 
the  Almighty  was  supposed  to  reign,  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  faithful  souls,  with  crowns  on 
their  heads  and  harps  in  their  hands.  That, 
however,  is  an  antiquated  conception.  Few 
believe  in  it  to-day.  But  what  have  we  to 
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substitute  for  it  ? Have  we  nothing  better  to 
hold  out  to  men  than  that  celestial  land  ? Else 
how  can  it  be  that  we  treat  such  a picture  with 
levity  or  amused  contempt  ? Our  attitude  is 
clear.  We  have  a better  heaven  with  which  to 
replace  the  old.  And  if  that  has  been  effaced 
from  our  imagination,  it  is  but  because  a fairer 
and  a worthier  has  come  to  us  ; and  when  we 
speak  of  this,  we  think  on  this  wise  : a state 
of  Human  association,  communion  of  soul,  and 
love. 

At  bottom,  I hold  that  the  conception  of 
heaven  is  ethical.  Fundamentally,  ideally,  it 
should  signify  the  thought,  the  aspiration,  the 
consciousness,  in  which  all  of  us  who  yearn  for 
the  perfect — the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true — may  be  united  together  and  at  one.  I 
know  of  no  more  beautiful  definition  of  heaven 
than  that  which  William  Morris  has  given  us 
in  his  Dream  of  John  Ball.  “ Fellowship  f he 
says,  “ is  heaven,  and  lack  of  fellowship  is  hell  : 
fellowship  is  life,  and  lack  of  fellowship  is 
death  : and  the  deeds  that  ye  do  upon  earth  it 
is  for  fellowship’s  sake  that  ye  do  them,  and 
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the  life  that  is  in  it,  that  shall  live  on  and  on 
for  ever.” 

George  Eliot,  you  may  remember,  puts  the 
same  thought  in  a very  similar  manner : 

‘‘  So  to  live  is  heaven  : 

To  make  undying  music  in  the  world. 

Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man.” 

Why,  then,  I ask,  should  we  not  retain  this 
word,  when  the  thought  for  which  it  stands  is 
so  essential,  so  indispensable  to,  so  inseparable 
from,  all  that  is  best  and  purest  and  loftiest 
and  noblest  and  sublimest  in  man  ? I say,  we 
need  the  thought  of  heaven  : the  thought  which 
craves  all  that  is  noble,  brave,  and  pure,  and 
good  : and  that  seeks  out  and  finds  satisfaction 
in  all  that  is  noblest  and  bravest  and  purest  and 
best  in  others.  We  need  the  thought — the 
thought  of  the  unearthly,  the  imperishable,  and 
the  undying.  But  we  must  attach  this  thought 
to  the  things  and  the  persons  that  we  already 
know,  and  by  that  effort  unite  them  with  us 
in  the  bond  of  perfect  fellowship.  “ So  to  live 
is  heaven y 
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This  consciousness  of  a wider  bliss — this 
enlargement  of  the  heart — this  opening  of  the 
understanding — this  deepening  sense  of  tender- 
ness and  love — is  a mighty  and  a growing  force 
in  our  midst.  Unconsciously,  it  is  transforming 
us,  and  making  us  better  men  and  women. 
We  are  growing  into  a more  spiritualised  con- 
ception of  life.  We  are  being  brought  into 
closer  relation  with  each  other,  and  this  is  why 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to 
realise  the  possibility  of  loss  or  extinction  of 
any  soul.  We  mean  more  to  each  other — we 
know  our  mutual  worth  better. 

Our  belief  in  man  has  become  greater.  We 
often  hear  it  said  that  our  belief  in  God’s  good- 
ness is  greater,  and  that  God  in  His  goodness 
could  not  condemn  any  soul  to  hell  everlastingly. 
That,  certainly,  is  one  way  of  regarding  the 
problem.  But,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it  in 
another,  that  is  only  a theological  way  of  saying 
that  our  belief  in  man’s  goodness  is  greater. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  we  think  that  God  would 
not  destroy  the  soul  of  any  man,  as  that  we 
wish  to  believe  there  is  something  immortal. 
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imperishable,  and  eternal  in  every  human  heart. 
What  a glorious  advance  this  is  upon  our  old 
belief  ! — To  think  that,  instead  of  looking  upon 
man  as  vile,  depraved,  and  unworthy,  we  can 
see  in  him  something  that  is  eternally  worthy 
and  beautiful  and  good  ! 

Has  it  never  struck  us  that  the  crudest  free- 
thinker’s philosophy  may  be  more  spiritual  and 
lofty  than  that  of  many  an  orthodox  person  ? 
Yes  : I know  the  orthodox  person  says  he 
believes  in  heaven,  and  would  be  sorry  to 
abandon  the  thought  of  reaching  it  some  day. 
That  may  be  all  very  well.  But  what  an 
infinitely  greater  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  think 
life  worth  while  without  a thought  of  one’s 
personal  futurity,  and  to  renounce  that  al- 
together, if  needs  be,  so  long  as  one  is  able 
to  make  a little  of  heaven  here  below  ! That 
is  reaching  heaven  now  ! 

Our  instinctive,  natural  beliefs  are  generally 
the  best.  It  is  natural,  it  is  right,  just  to  do 
good  for  the  sake  of  it.  If  one  comes  to  think 
about  it,  one  finds  that  the  old  theological 
belief  possessed  little  ethical  utility.  At  bottom. 
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for  example,  the  notion  that  God  might  damn 
a man  if  he  chose,  involved  in  reality  an  anti- 
social sentiment.  It  was  not  really  that  we 
thought  so  much  of  God  after  all  : it  was  that  we 
thought  so  meanly  of  man.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
something  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  a soul  could 
be  saved,  that  it  was  worth  saving — though 
only  by  supernatural  devices.  But  to  assume 
that  it  might  be  lost  (and  that  without  depriva- 
tion and  loss  to  the  human  family  at  large) 
showed  the  limitations  of  the  theory  upon 
which  the  scheme  of  salvation  reposed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  put  an  entirely  fictitious  estimate 
upon  the  soul  : it  tended  to  suggest  that  it 
might  and  should  live  entirely  to  itself  and  to 
God.  Whereas,  as  we  now  understand  it,  the 
soul  must  live  solely  through,  for,  and  by  others. 
The  old  view,  one  sees,  rested  upon  a fallacy. 
It  put  the  soul  quite  outside  the  natural  sphere 
— beyond  the  reach  of  man.  In  effect,  it  taught 
us  that  we  were  separable,  divisible  entities  : 
we  did  not  impinge  upon  each  other.  We  were 
of  miraculous  origin — supernatural  products — 
alien  from  the  world — and  accordingly  subject 
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to  laws  which  emanated  from  another  order. 
But  how  changed  is  our  view  to-day  ! What 
do  we  now  believe  ? This,  I take  it : that  if  it 
is  anything  at  all,  the  soul  is  as  natural  a thing 
as  any  other  form  of  existence  : that  it  is  brought 
into  manifestation  by  equally  natural  and  human 
means — that  it  is  developed  and  nourished  by 
similar  means  : by  contact  with  others — by  the 
loving  thoughts  and  tender,  considerate  actions 
of  those  who  minister  to  its  needs — and  that 
its  highest  nature  is  expressed  by  those  reactions 
to  the  world  which  enable  it  to  perform  its 
ethical  and  moral  and  intellectual  and  social 
functions. 

How  much  time  people  waste  in  discussing 
the  problem  of  the  genesis  of  the  soul  ! How 
many  invaluable  hours  they  lose  in  questioning 
as  to  its  ultimate  nature,  its  appearance,  and 
its  destiny  ! I do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
solution  for  these  questions.  I do  not  believe 
that  souls  start  ready-made  into  existence.  If 
they  exist,  if  they  are  to  exist,  it  is  man — it  is 
we — who  make  them  ! They  must  be  so  many 
elaborations  of  the  same  spiritual  substance 
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which  inheres  in  the  whole  race.  This  thought 
is  not  vulgar  blasphemy.  It  rests  upon  the 
conviction  that  we  are  all  mutually  responsible 
to  each  other  for  the  state  of  our  souls.  Think 
of  it ! Not  a thought  that  you  and  I think — 
not  a word  that  we  utter — not  a thing  we  do — 
but  affects,  influences,  smites  somebody  ! Are 
we  to  say  that  that  influence  entails  no  effect } 
What  force  in  nature  is  comparable  in  potency 
to  the  mental  and  moral  force  in  man  ? And 
what,  save  this,  can  create,  develop,  mould, 
fashion  a soul  ? 

I like,  I confess  it,  the  thought  of  Eternal 
Hope.  It  brings  us,  men  and  women,  ideally 
together — into  touch,  in  fellowship  and  com- 
munion, as  it  were,  with  one  another — and  it 
seems  to  suggest  to  me  the  thought  that  we 
may  all  share  in  an  immortality  which,  I verily 
believe,  inheres  in  the  moral  universe. 

But  does  such  a hope  amount  to  the  convic- 
tion that  Salvation  is  to  be  a foregone  conclusion  ? 
Or  does  it  lead  us  to  hope  that  we  may  be  saved 
by  the  grace  of  some  superhuman  power  ? 
Assuredly  it  does  not.  Surely  if  immortality  is 
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anything,  it  is  not  the  free  gift  of  some  bene- 
ficent deity  : it  is  not  something  to  be  counted 
on,  conferred,  or  left  to  come  of  itself.  It  must 
be  something  that  is  implicit  in  life — already 
with  us.  Something  that  we  are  able  to  realise 
and  achieve,  through  effort  and  purpose  and 
endeavour. 

If  I were  asked,  I would  say  that  our  im- 
mortality must  be  conditional.  And  unless  we 
realise  in  what  it  consists,  we  can  never  taste  it. 
Yes,  I can  almost  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
a lost  soul.  If  a man  is  so  indifferent,  so  dead, 
to  himself,  that  Society  can  find  no  use  for  him, 
that  soul  is  as  good  as  lost.  Will  he  really  be 
lost  in  eternity  ? I do  not  know.  He  is  lost 
here.  What  other  loss  can  be  so  awful  ? If 
we  cannot  find  ourselves  here,  what  chance,  do 
you  think,  we  shall  have  of  finding  ourselves 
anywhere  ? 

I am  not  sure — I do  not  know — whether  I,  as 
a separate  individual  thing,  am  immortal.  And 
I may  tell  you  that  I do  not  greatly  care.  But 
I believe  in  immortality — I believe,  I know, 
that  immortality  exists. 
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Whether  my  personal  centre  of  being  is  to 
endure  everlastingly,  I cannot  tell.  But  this  I 
do  know — that  my  Greater  Self — my  relations 
with  others — the  family — the  State — the  Nation 
— the  Brotherhood  of  Man — will  prove  im- 
mortal. And,  because  I believe  that,  I can 
afford  to  rest  content.  I can  grow  : I can  grow 
into  the  greater  life.  No  strong  soul  fears 
extinction.  It  will  have  found  itself  in  others 
— their  life  is  its  life — their  wishes,  aspirations, 
and  aims  are  its — and  even  its  highest  and  best 
wishes  it  realises  will  be  fulfilled.  So  it  is  at 
peace. 

If  we  do  not  realise  this,  how  shall  immortality 
be  ours  ? If  we  are  ceaselessly  striving  against 
it — if  we  are  continually  thwarting  our  highest 
social  and  ethical  impulses,  how  can  it  be  that 
immortality  can  be  attained  ? It  cannot. 

At  his  death,  it  was  announced  that  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  having  received  the  rites 
of  the  Church,  was  assured  of  the  safety  of  his 
soul.  Who  shall  say  whether  his  confidence 
was  justified  ? We  cannot  tell.  Had  he  a soul 
to  save  P That  is  the  point.  And  have  I a 
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soul  ? Let  everyone  ask  himself  that  question 
first.  Have  I breathed  the  atmosphere  of 
purity,  faith,  joy,  and  love  while  I have  walked 
with  men  ? Have  I made  undying  music  in 
the  world  ? Unless  I have — what  right  have  I 
to  claim  immortality  for  myself  ? How  shall 
we  get  out  of  life  more  than  we  have  con- 
tributed to  it  ? 

“ Good,”  says  Seneca,  cannot  be  lost  but 
by  one  means  only  ; that  is,  if  it  should  change 
itself  into  evil,  which  Nature  permitteth  not,  for 
Virtue  and  all  its  works  remain  incorruptible.” 

Virtue,  and  that  alone,  the  Will  of  the  whole, 
shall  endure  everlastingly.  Only  that  shall 
survive  that  has  not  forfeited  its  right  to  claim 
kinship  with  the  good  and  gone  to  swell  the 
total  sum  of  all  that  is  most  excellent. 


CHAPTER  IV 


“as  a little  child 

The  greatest  problem  that  confronts  this  age — 
the  greatest  problem,  for  that  matter,  that  can 
confront  any  age — is  that  of  the  child.  The 
tremendous,  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
this  problem  is  not  even  yet  realised  as  it  should 
be.  But  it  is,  at  least,  beginning  to  be  seen 
that  upon  it,  very  much,  if  not  everything,  must 
ultimately  depend.  We  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  the  status  of  the 
child  should  have  risen  as  it  has.  For,  upon 
reflection,  nothing  can  well  be  more  evident  to 
us  than  that  the  child  is  the  most  valuable  and 
precious  of  a nation’s  assets.  Upon  it  the 
entire  future  of  the  race  must  some  day  depend. 
Into  its  keeping  must  ultimately  be  entrusted 

all  that  we  have  and  are. 

/ 

The  test,  the  supreme  test,  therefore,  of  the 
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greatness  of  any  people  must  eventually  depend 
upon  one  fact,  and  one  fact  alone  : the  efficiency 
of  the  generation  to  come.  The  future  of  a 
people  is  committed  exclusively  into  the  hands 
of  posterity.  And,  such  being  the  case,  its 
security  will  be  possible  only  in  so  far  as  the 
welfare  of  its  children  is  assured. 

The  child,  one  might  truly  affirm,  is  pre- 
eminently the  problem  of  the  hour  : the  problem 
of  problems.  But  true  as  this  is,  the  magnitude 
of  that  problem,  as  well  as  its  wide-reaching 
significance,  has  hitherto  all  but  escaped  public 
notice.  In  a vague,  sentimental  fashion,  it  is 
true,  we  have  felt  the  child  to  have  certain  in- 
definite claims  upon  society.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been,  like 
so  many  others,  neglected,  or  entrusted  to  the 
few.  And  in  consequence  of  this  it  has  been 
left  very  largely  to  our  parents,  teachers, 
guardians,  and  philanthropists  to  solve.  The 
comparative  failure  on  their  part  to  provide  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has  at  length 
had  the  effect  of  setting  it  before  us  in  its  present 
acute  and  most  complex  form. 
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The  problem  of  the  child,  as  I say,  has  already 
attracted  widespread  attention.  It  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  not  only  as  a legitimate  subject 
for  psychological  speculation,  but  as  a serious 
object  of  social  endeavour.  For  all  that,  it  is 
not  even  yet  sufficiently  in  the  public  eye  ; 
and,  practically  speaking,  our  theories  upon  the 
subject  are  in  the  most  deplorable  conflict  with 
our  judgment  and  experience.  There  are  still 
a good  many  people,  who,  in  spite  of  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  world,  cherish 
their  time-honoured  prejudices,  which  refuse 
to  yield  to  the  appeal  of  facts.  For  such 
persons  such  a problem  as  that  which  lies 
before  us  fails  altogether  to  assume  the  aspect 
which  it  should.  For  many,  even  to-day,  the 
child  presents  no  problem  whatever.  For  many 
— for  very  many,  it  is  to  be  feared — it  is  a 
matter  which  we  can  very  well  afford  to  let 
alone  ; or  which,  if  it  is  to  be  approached  at 
all,  must  be  approached  only  in  the  spirit  of 
hesitation  and  compromise.  We  have  no  busi- 
ness, declare  some  folks,  to  give  such  a question 
undue  prominence  : to  do  so  can  only  lead 
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to  the  direst  of  consequences.  The  parent,  we 
are  reminded,  is  obviously  the  proper  person 
to  deal  with  the  child.  And  by  exciting  public 
sympathy  on  its  behalf,  we  can  only  minimise 
parental  responsibility. 

To  minds  of  a certain  class,  this  kind  of 
objection  appears  perfectly  conclusive.  And  I 
may  even  go  so  far  myself  as  to  own  that  I am, 
up  to  a certain  point,  in  agreement  with  those 
who  would  advance  it.  As  far  as  they  go,  I 
am  with  them  : the  only  thing  is,  they  do  not 
go  far  enough.  Parental  responsibility  is,  to 
be  sure,  a great  and  noble  thing.  And,  luckily 
for  us,  there  are  still  many  parents — as  well  as 
those  who  believe  in  the  duties  of  parents — 
who  uphold  the  principle.  That,  however,  let 
me  say,  is  not  the  point.  Clearly  (in  spite  of 
the  opinions  of  some)  the  first  duty  of  Society 
is  not  to  concern  itself  with  theories,  no  matter 
how  exalted  and  ideal  these  may  be.  Our  first 
and  greatest  duty  is  always  to  deal  with  facts. 
And  hence  it  is,  though  we  may  have  our 
theories — and  very  good,  sound  theories,  too — 
upon  the  subject  of  parenthood  : these  theories, 
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as  theories,  must  not  be  suffered  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  concrete,  tangible  facts — such  as,  for 
instance,  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  shape  of 
the  child. 

When,  therefore,  our  critics  accuse  us  of 
hypersentimentality,  we  obviously  have  the 
right  to  retort  that  it  is  not  we,  but  they^  who 
are  exposed  to  such  a charge.  Doubtless,  we 
must  admit  that  such  critics  voice  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  an  overwhelming  percentage 
of  persons,  parents  included  (many  of  whom 
would  only  too  willingly  recognise  their  re- 
sponsibility to  their  offspring).  But  that,  after 
all,  is  beside  the  point.  Since  that  ideal  is  by 
no  means  invariably  realised,  and  since,  for 
sundry  reasons,  its  realisation  is  impracticable 
under  existing  conditions,  we  have  at  least  the 
right,  the  moral  right,  to  require  that  the  issues 
which  are  raised  shall  be  squarely  faced  and 
dealt  with.  In  which  circumstances,  what  clearly 
emerges  is  this  fact  : that  our  collective  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter  must  be  said  to  exceed 
even  parental  responsibility. 

A policy  of  expediency  alone,  upon  reflection. 
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would  appear  to  dictate  this  course.  When 
we  come  to  think  about  it,  no  fact  should  be 
so  enormously  important  or  significant  to  us 
as  the  lives  which  go  to  swell  our  population. 
And  I cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  only  we 
realised  more  the  dignity  and  worth  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  for  their  own  sake,  we 
should  never  call  in  question  the  absolute  right 
of  Society  to  deal  with  the  child.  It  is  only 
because  we  do  not  yet  realise  the  sacred  value 
and  importance  of  human  life  that  we  are 
deterred  from  our  duty  in  this  matter.  When, 
however,  we  once  make  an  effort  to  reflect 
upon  what  is  at  stake — when  we  realise  the 
potential  worth  of  our  child,  and  the  fact  that 
he  will  be  the  man  or  woman  of  to-morrow — 
we  may  easily  reach  the  conclusion  that  no  sacri- 
fice that  we  can  make  (even  if  it  be  the  sacrifice 
of  a prejudice)  can  be  too  great.  For  the 
question  presents  itself — how,  unless  these  little 
ones  are  nurtured  and  tended,  can  we  possibly 
expect  that  their  lives  will  yield  the  rich  results 
that  may  be  theirs  ? The  problem  is  the  more 
pressing,  I hold,  inasmuch  as  the  most  recent 
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investigations  in  experimental  psychology  point 
to  the  unmistakable  influence  of  environment, 
in  one  way  and  another,  upon  the  young  mind. 
This  theory  alone  must,  if  we  are  consistent, 
have  the  effect  of  revolutionising  our  current 
conceptions  of  social  responsibility.  For  nothing 
short  of  an  extended  conception  of  our  own 
social  obligations,  coupled  with  prompt  and 
decisive  action  upon  our  part,  can  possibly  save 
the  situation.  Since  we  can  no  longer  look 
for  supernatural  intervention  from  without,  the 
only  course  open  to  us  is  to  rely  upon  natural 
intervention  from  within.  The  one  great  need 
of  our  time,  I should  say,  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  for  us  is,  to  learn  to  think,  not  merely 
in  terms  of  individuals,  but  in  terms  of  society. 

Having  offered  these  few  preliminary  gener- 
alities, let  me  now  pass  on  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  somewhat  greater  fulness  of  detail. 
And,  in  doing  so,  let  me  proceed  to  speak, 
first  of  all,  of  the  mightiest  of  the  innumerable 
social  forces  which  are  concerned  with  the 
evolution  of  the  child  : I mean  the  factor  of 
motherhood. 
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Somehow,  I cannot  help  thinking  that,  for 
all  our  professed  veneration  for  the  glorious 
ideal  of  maternity,  the  practical  aspect  of  this 
question  is  sadly  overlooked.  What,  let  us 
ask,  are  we  actually  doing  to  encourage  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  mother,  here 
in  England,  for  example  ? What  inducement 
are  we  offering  to  our  women  to  perform  the 
most  solemn  and  sacred  duties  that  can  possibly 
be  devolving  upon  any  human  being — that  of 
becoming  a mother  ? 

Oh,  yes.  We  acknowledge  the  responsibility 
of  the  mother.  And,  as  a rule,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  blame  her  when  she  neglects  her 
duties.  That,  no  doubt,  is  all  very  well. 
There  are  bad  mothers,  who  may  richly  deserve 
our  censure. 

But  what  of  the  others — the  hundreds — 
thousands  — tens  of  thousands — hundreds  of 
thousands — who  are  struggling,  at  all  costs,  to 
maintain  not  only  themselves,  but  their  families, 
and  sometimes  their  husbands  as  well,  on  the 
miserable  pittance  they  are  earning  Do  we 
thank  them — do  we  make  their  lot  what  it 
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might  be — do  we  even  show  the  sentiment  of  | 
gratitude  towards  them,  that  we  owe  them  ? j 

What  is  being  done  by  Society  to-day  to  ' 

enable  the  mother  to  fulfil  her  duties  to  her  ! 

child  and  the  state  ? Something,  certainly. 
But,  surely,  little  enough.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  the  benefit  societies.  Then  we  find  that,  in 
certain  cases,  meals  are  being  provided,  either  free 
or  at  cost  price,  to  nursing  mothers.  Dinners 
are  also  dispensed,  in  some  cases,  to  the  children. 
While,  in  others,  infant  sterilised  milk  is  obtain-  ' 
able,  either  free  or  at  the  ordinary  cost.  Also,  ! 
we  have  the  various  clubs  and  police-aided  ij 
clothing  schemes  to  school  children,  our  orphan-  | 
age  asylums,  creches,  and  foundling  hospitals,  - 

all  of  which  may  be  said  to  do  useful  work.  | 

Further,  we  have  our  present  poor-law  system — ; 

medical  relief  for  the  mothers  and  their  children,  \ 
and  such  aid  as  is  rendered  to  widows  with  ‘j 
legitimate  children,  or  to  the  wives  of  disabled  j 
persons  who  reside  in  the  borough.  And,  in 
addition,  we  have  the  free  education  of  all 
children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that  in  spite  of  ^ 
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the  recent  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
this  direction,  our  present  arrangements  are 
far — very  far — from  being  satisfactory.  Much 
is  constantly  being  said  about  the  decline  of 
the  birth-rate.  And  occasionally  expressions  of 
consternation  and  horror  are  called  forth  at 
the  terrible  prevalence  of  infantile  mortality. 
Such  things  may,  in  truth,  very  well  give  us 
grounds  for  alarm.  But,  let  us  ask  ourselves, 
can  we  wonder  that  things  should  be  as  they 
are,  while  the  lot  of  the  mothers  remains  what 
it  is  ? The  only  marvel  is  that  we  should  have 
any  mothers  at  all  ! 

Consider,  for  a moment,  the  lot  of  only  too 
many  of  our  wage-earning  women.  Whether 
married  or  single,  necessity  compels  them  to 
toil  from  morning  to  night — ^year  in,  year  out 
— in  order  that  they  may  earn  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  command  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life.  What  is  the  result  ? A life  of  in- 
cessant anxiety,  hardship,  and  privation.  How 
can  they  feel  that  they  can  devote  themselves 
to  the  sacred  duties  which  we  should  expect  of 
them  ? How  can  they  possibly  consecrate  their 
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lives  to  the  holy  office  that  many  of  them 
would  choose  ? Yes  : many  of  them  contrive 
to  do  so.  But  see  at  what  sacrifice  and  cost  ! 
and  then  think  how  many  more  are  deterred 
from  becoming  mothers  because,  having  learned 
a little  worldly  wisdom,  they  know  they  will 
be  unable  to  do  their  duty  by  themselves  and 
children.  And  let  us  ask  ourselves  : is  it  ; 
right,  is  it  just,  that  the  vocation  of  child-  ' 
bearing  should  be  denied  to  any  woman — as  it 
is  in  this  Mammon-worshipping  age  ? 

I cannot  delay  to  enter  at  greater  length 
upon  this  subject,  much  as  I am  tempted  to  do 
so  ; I can  but  draw  attention  to  the  matter. 
And  having  done  so,  I would  ask  whether,  as 
it  stands  at  present,  the  lot  of  the  mother  is  not  \ 
the  vilest  stain  upon  our  civilisation  ? As  it  ; 
is,  the  mother  must  inevitably  suffer — and  she  i 
does.  But  the  injury,  alas  ! does  not  stop  there,  j 
As  the  mother  suffers,  so  must  the  offspring,  i 
and  which  suffers  more  I do  not  pretend  to  ■ 
say.  But  the  mother,  through  no  fault  of  her  1 
own,  bears  the  blame  as  well. 

From  time  to  time  a good  deal  is  said  about 
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the  physical  deterioration  of  the  masses.  Much 
has  been  written  in  the  newspapers  and  else- 
where relative  to  the  decline  of  our  national 
physique  and  stamina.  But,  though  we  read 
about  such  matters,  do  we  really  realise,  I 
wonder,  what  such  facts  really  represent,  or 
what  is  responsible  for  them  ? We  read  about 
them  in  print,  or  we  hear  them  discussed.  But 
what  do  the  statistics  that  are  produced  really 
tell  us  ? So  far  as  I can  see,  very  little.  Such 
information,  no  doubt,  is  exceedingly  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  expert.  But  most 
of  us  are  not  experts.  And  to  influence  us,  to 
influence  public  opinion,  what  we  want  is  a 
better  way  of  bringing  home  the  facts  to 
people.  At  the  present  time,  I am  con- 
vinced, we  do  not  realise  the  facts  as  they 
actually  are. 

We  talk  about  our  slums,  our  alleys,  our 
by-streets,  and  we  very  properly  avoid  passing 
through  them  whenever  we  can.  But  though 
we  experience  this  aesthetic  repulsion  to  the 
sordid,  degrading  surroundings  of  so  many  of 
our  fellow-beings,  do  we  think  of  the  connection 
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between  these  environmental  factors  and  their 
lives  ? 

Now,  I do  not  think  that  much 
got  by  gloating  over  the  misery 
fortunate.  I would  not  recommend  the  pursuit  i 
of  slumming,  even  as  a moral  hobby.  (And  I 
believe,  by  the  way,  even  slumming  has  become 
quite  a fashionable  pastime  in  certain  quarters.) 

I will  merely  content  myself  by  saying  this  : 
that  if  we  were  really  better  informed  upon  i 

such  matters,  if  we  really  understood  them  as  ; 
we  ought,  if  we  were  more  absorbed  in  the  * 
interests,  needs,  aspirations,  and  lives  of  other 
men,  these  slums  would  not,  could  not  be.  If  | 
our  faith  in  Man  were  what  it  should  be,  these 
back  streets,  and  their  owners’  profits,  would  be  | 
made  an  end  of,  once  and  for  all.  j 

Yes  : we  shudder  as  we  pass  the  pale,  sickly,  1 
stunted  mites  of  humanity  that  swarm  in  our  j 

gutters.  And  we  sigh  as  we  think  of  the  j 

wretched  existence  to  which  an  iniquitous  system  j 

condemns  them.  But,  as  we  see  them,  do  we  ; 

realise  the  loss  that  their  puny,  half-starved  " 
bodies  mean  to  Society  ? Do  we  realise  the 


good  can  be 
of  the  un- 
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appalling  amount  of  human  material  which  we 
are  squandering  annually  by  our  abominable 
methods  ? Just  think,  if  you  can,  what  such 
facts  must  mean  when  you  come  to  interpret 
them  in  terms  of  social  life  I 

I do  not  say,  mind,  that  we  never  give  a 
thought  to  these  children.  We  do.  We  are 
sorry  for  them — sincerely  sorry.  We  should 
like  to  take  them  out  of  the  gutters,  and  place 
them  in  the  green  fields — away  from  all  the 
filth  and  mud  and  smoke.  But  we  cannot. 
There  they  are. 

Have  we  ever  troubled,  however,  to  think 
why  it  is  they  are  there  ? what  they  are  ? of 
the  causal  connection  between  their  young  lives 
and  the  circumstances  that  have  helped  to  create 
them  ? 

What  are  these  children  ? Let  us  think. 
They  are  just  so  many  effects,  “ Very  bad,  very 
terrible  effects,”  you  say.  Yes  : I admit  it. 

But  not  worse,  let  me  add,  than  the  causes 
which  have  conspired  to  render  their  lives  so 
unattractive.  Let  us  stop  a moment.  Let  us 
employ  our  imagination  a little.  Let  us  pause 
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to  think  of  a few  of  the  actual  conditions  that 
have  been  at  work  to  make  these  young  lives 
what  we  see  them.  | 

We  often  talk,  in  a glib  kind  of  way,  about 
the  slums  and  the  slum  children.  But  have 
we  really  any  adequate  notion  of  what  the  slums 
are,  or  of  the  relation  of  the  slum  to  the  life 
of  its  inhabitant  ? I fear  we  have  not.  Our 
horror  of  the  slum  is  more  often  an  aesthetic 
repulsion  than  a moral  or  intellectual  aversion.  ■ 
Kindly,  optimistic  people,  who  would  not  live 
in  the  slums  for  worlds,  often  console  themselves 
and  others  by  telling  us  that  people,  and  little 
children  among  them,  can  be  gloriously  happy  ; 

even  in  the  slums.”  I do  not  dispute  the  fact.  i 

I am  sure  that  they  can.  I am  sure  anybody  ; 

can  get  accustomed  in  course  of  time  to  anything 
— even  to  a slum.  And  the  earlier  you  begin  f 

the  more  likely  you  will  be  to  be  contented  I 

with  your  lot.  But  let  us  ask — suppose  people  | 

are  happy  in  the  slums,  does  that  make  the 
slums  beautiful  ? No  ; of  course  it  does  not. 

Do  we  really  wish  people  to  be  happy  in  the 
slums } Well,  I do  not  for  one.  And, 
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speaking  from  my  own  standpoint,  my  only 
wish  is,  that  all  the  slum-dwellers  here  in 
England  could  come  out  in  one  great  body, 
state  their  grievance,  and  refuse  to  go  back  to 
them. 

Think  what  such  an  environment  means — of 
the  overcrowding — of  the  lack  of  fresh  air, 
sunlight,  and  such-like  wholesome  stimuli  to 
life.  When  we  realise  how  much  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind  depend  upon  these  things, 
can  we  wonder  at  the  wholesale  suffering  and 
degradation  that  our  present  system  gives  rise  to  ? 

Consider  the  lack  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
alone.  Man,  in  common  with  every  other  living 
thing,  requires  not  only  food,  but  light,  warmth, 
and  air.  “ Ah  ! but,"  says  somebody,  “ these, 
at  least,  are  free — even  to  slum-dwellers.  No 
one  has  to  pay  for  them."  Think  a moment. 
Look  deeper.  What  use  has  the  average 
slum-dweller  for  these  things  ? Think  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  are  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  inestimable  importance  of 
them,  and  who  not  only  exist  under  conditions 
which  render  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  and 
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sunlight  practically  impossible  ; but  who  are 
actually  in  entire  ignorance  of  their  value.  Even 
well-to-do  people  are  not  so  vastly  well-informed 
in  such  matters  (though  they  can  get  their 
servants  to  clean  and  open  the  windows  once 
in  a while).  But  how  about  some  of  the 
toilers  ? 

Think  of  the  workers  in  our  factories — of  the 
mill-operatives.  How  many  of  them,  do  you 
suppose,  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  fresh  air  ? How  should  they  have  } 
Used  as  they  are  to  the  close,  stifling  atmo- 
sphere of  the  mill,  what  wonder  if  they  exhibit 
(as  they  often  do)  a dread  of  all  draught  or 
outside  air  ? Or  what  wonder  if  they  do  all 
that  they  can  to  exclude  all  ventilation  by 
closing  up  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  doors, 
windows,  and  chimney  through  which  the  air 
may  enter  ? Think  of  this,  and  then  think  of 
what  it  all  means.  It  is  in  this  poison-laden^ 
pestiferous  atmosphere  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  puny  children  annually  draw  their  first 
breathy  and  afterwards  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives. 
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Think,  again,  of  the  lack  of  sunlight  in  these 
homes  : of  the  dreary,  grimy,  depressing  sur- 
roundings which  fall  to  the  lot  of  so  many 
of  our  city  dwellers,  and  which  not  only  meet 
their  eye,  day  after  day,  but,  in  course  of  time, 
settle  upon  their  very  soul.  Think,  I say,  of 
all  this,  and  think  of  what  it  means.  Consider 
the  unrelieved  monotony  of  the  dark  lives  of 
some  of  the  tiny  folk— the  “ half-timers,”  as 
they  are  called,  who  rise,  winter  and  summer, 
at  five  in  the  morning,  trudge  to  the  mill,  to 
work  there  for  six  hours  : and  then  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  school  afterwards.  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  result  ? Can  we  wonder  that 
the  body^  as  well  as  the  mind^  should  undergo  a 
process  of  steady  and  systematic  decay  } 

I suppose  that  very  few  people  appreciate 
the  alarming  extent  to  which  physical  defects 
and  disease  are  present  among  our  children. 
Statistics,  as  I say,  convey  so  little  to  our 
minds.  But  when,  a few  years  ago,  a report 
was  prepared,  the  disclosures  that  came  to  light 
were  as  tragic  as  they  were  instructive.  In 
four  schools  in  Edinburgh  it  was  found  that 
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no  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  children 
who  attended  were  unsound  or  defective  in 
some  respect  or  another.  In  the  same  city,  one 
medical  man  alone  discovered  no  less  than  700 
cases  of  neglected  or  undetected  consumption  : 
while  1300  children  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  heart-mischief,  and  some  1500  from 
throat  trouble.  In  London,  too,  affairs  have 
been  scarcely  better.  There,  the  school  doctors 
have  reported  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  as 
anaemic,  8 per  cent,  as  having  heart  disease, 
45  per  cent,  as  having  adenoids,  or  similar  dis- 
orders, and  some  66  per  cent,  more  as  afflicted 
with  defects  of  the  ears.  Impairment  of  vision 
again  is  quite  common,  while  another  fruitful 
source  of  misery  is  the  teeth. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  matter  of  ex- 
ceptional importance  : the  question  of  diet. 
People  must  eat  to  live.  We  all  know  that. 
But  how  many  of  us  select  the  proper  food  ? 
Here,  again,  even  the  well-to-do  may  greatly 
err.  But  how  is  it  when  the  choice  of  food  is 
as  restricted  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  so 
many  of  the  poor  ? What  does  the  menu  of 
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many  of  our  less  fortunate  consist  of  ? Very 
largely  of  pickles,  jam,  tinned  fish,  tea,  and 
other  indigestible  substances.  Can  we  wonder 
if  a child  who  is  fed  upon  these  things  fails  to 
thrive,  and  if  his  constitution  ultimately  suffers 
— or  can  we  wonder  if  he  goes  to  swell,  in  after 
years,  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable  ? 

No  animal,  as  I heard  Dr  Saleeby  once  say, 
feeds  its  children  quite  so  injudiciously  as  man. 
One  might  suppose  that,  in  a land  like  ours — 
in  this  twentieth  century,  with  its  illimitable 
resources — those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
rearing  of  the  young  would  know  what  to 
select  for  them  in  the  way  of  food.  But  no. 
In  only  too  many  cases,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  either  from  ignorance,  poverty,  or 
laziness  on  the  part  of  the  mothers,  the  children 
never  get  proper  meals  at  all.  And  what  must 
the  result  be  ? Such  results  are  only  too 
plainly  visible. 

And  what  now  is  the  remedy  ? This  : that 
we  should  do  two  things.  First : that  we 
should  undertake  to  supervise  not  only  the 
mental  training  of  the  child,  but  his  physical 
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well-being  also.  In  other  words,  we  should  not 
only  educate,  but  feed^  our  young  people. 

And  secondly  : that  we  should  incorporate  in 
our  educational  system,  training  in  the  art  of 
motherhood.  We  cannot  expect,  I fear,  to  get 
at  the  mothers  of  to-day.  But  at  least  we 
can  do  this  : work  in  the  interests  of  the 
mothers  of  to-morrow.  Why,  let  me  ask  you, 
should  our  girls  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
sum  : why  should  they  be  given  instruction  in 
history  and  geography,  and  not,  at  the  same 
time,  be  taught  to  fulfil  the  highest  duties  that 
may  await  them  as  the  mothers  of  our  children  ? 
And  what  I say  of  our  girls  must  apply  to  our 
boys  also.  Why  should  not  they,  too,  be  taught 
what  parental  responsibility  means  ? Why 
should  they  be  allowed  to  attend  school  for  a 
few  years  without  any  practical  preparation  for 
the  years  in  store  for  them,  and  without  any 
appeal  being  made  to  their  sense  of  domestic, 
political,  civic,  and  national  responsibility  ? 

We  expect  our  mothers  and  fathers  to  teach 
these  things.  But  do  they  ? And,  half  the 
time,  can  they  ? Do  they  realise  them  them- 
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selves  ? What  we  want,  and  what  we  must 
have,  I maintain,  is  a thorough  and  systematic 
course  of  training  for  our  youth,  which  will 
equip  our  boys  and  girls,  not  only  intellectu- 
ally, but  morally  and  physically.  And  unless 
we  have  a sound  physical  foundation,  and  all 
that  it  must  involve,  how  can  we  look  for  a 
noble  superstructure  ? 

At  present  our  educational  ideal  is  in  many 
respects  a most  mischievously  mistaken  one. 
We  tax  the  memory  : we  burden  the  brain. 
Bu^  what  do  we  do  to  train  the  will?  Yet  the 
will  is  the  man.  And  unless  we  train  people 
not  only  to  remember,  but  to  think  and  to 
act,  we  shall  never  reap  the  harvest  that  we 
look  for. 

As  it  is,  one  fears  much  of  our  education 
must  go  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  Our 
children,  it  is  true,  attend  our  schools.  That 
indeed  may  be  well.  But  so  long  as  they  are 
compelled  to  remain  in  their  present  social 
environment,  what  can  come  of  it } I do  not 
indeed  say  nothing  can  come  of  it.  But  I say 
this,  that,  while  outside  school,  in  our  homes  and 
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streets,  things  are  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are, 
what  is  learnt  inside  our  schools  will  never 
produce  the  permanent,  lasting  impression  that 
it  ought.  Experience,  as  we  know — and  bad 
experience,  alas  ! as  well  as  good — is  always 
more  vivid  and  intense  and  real  than  theory. 
And,  as  things  go,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
atmosphere  created  by  our  present  educational 
methods  is  largely  artificial  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  serious  aims  of  life. 

All  this  must  be  changed.  Our  education 
must  be  vital.  It  must  touch  life  at  all  points. 
It  must  grip  the  souls  and  the  bodies,  as  well 
as  the  intellects  of  our  young  people.  And  for 
this  we  must  embrace  a more  inclusive  ideal. 
That  ideal  must  be  not  mere  ability  : it  must 
be  worth — moral,  social,  personal  worth.  In 
short,  we  must  create  a deeper  ethical  conscious- 
ness. Think,  at  the  present  time,  what  need 
there  is  for  this.  Think  how  universally  our 
people  are  exploited  for  the  sake  of  private 
gain.  Think  how  eagerly  the  product  of  their 
toil  is  demanded,  and  how  little  their  own 
welfare,  their  true  advantage,  their  soul,  is 
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considered.  This  must  not  be.  The  world 
must  be  brought  to  its  senses.  And  we  can 
all  help  to  do  it. 

But  we  must  begin  with  the  child.  The 
child,  as  I began  by  remarking,  is  the  problem 
of  problems.  Once  we  have  solved  that  problem, 
the  path  will  be  clear. 

We  must  teach  our  children.  And  more 
than  this  : we  must  not  neglect  to  amuse  them. 
Our  children  want  recreation.  How  many  of 
them  get  it  Yes  : I know,  there  are  the 
variety  shows,  the  sensational  posters,  the 
animated  pictures,  and  any  number  of  other 
distractions  to  be  found  in  the  street.  But  are 
these  the  things  that  we  can  honestly  say  we 
would  choose  for  our  children  as  entertainments  } 
Who  run  them  ? Why  are  they  run  ? For 
the  sake  of  our  children  ? — or  for  the  sake  of 
profit  ? I am  not  condemning  these  shows 
wholesale,  remember.  Only  what  I say  is  this, 
that  until  the  ethical  spirit,  wholly,  solely,  and 
altogether,  inspires  our  life — not  only  here  and 
there,  but  in  all  its  various  departments — we 

shall  never  make  the  most  of  our  people. 
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We  must  teach  our  children.  But  we  must 
do  it  not  only  directly,  but  indirectly.  We 
must  suggest  to  them.  We  must  not  coerce. 

We  must  win  them  by  love.  We  must 
show  them  that  they  have  a place  among  us, 
and  that  they  are  wanted.  That  is  the  best 
way  to  inspire  the  sense  of  duty.  Because  that 
is  the  way  not  only  to  show  them  their  duty, 
but  the  way  to  get  them  to  do  it. 

Let  the  children  only  learn  that  they  have  a 
will.  They  will  find  the  way  fast  enough.  | 
And  instead  of  the  hideous  travesty  of  liberty, 
we  shall  have,  on  earth,  the  holy  city — in  whose 
streets  the  boys  and  girls  shall  play,  and  in  their 
joy  realise  the  spirit  of  true  ethical,  social,  and  | 
civic  idealism.  I 


CHAPTER  V 

CONSCIENCE THE  VOICE  OF  MAN 

We  have  gradually  accustomed  ourselves  to  one 
idea  at  least,  the  origin  of  which  is  comparatively 
recent  : it  is  the  thought  that  things,  all  things, 
the  sublimest  as  well  as  the  least,  have  a history. 
The  notion  that  anything  — from  a speck  of 
protoplasm  to  the  genius  of  a Shakespeare — 
ever  sprang  into  being  in  its  final  or  most  perfect 
shape,  without  having  previously  undergone 
some  sort  of  evolution,  ill  accords  with  our 
modern  theory  of  development.  And  least  of 
all  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  most 
majestic  and  impressive  of  all  facts — to  wit,  the 
moral  nature  in  man — could  have  attained  its 
fulness  and  maturity  save  by  a natural  process 
of  growth. 

Such  an  inference,  of  course,  must  have 
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awaited  the  demonstration  that  only  our  own 
era  could  afford  it.  Time  was,  and  that  until 
latterly,  when  the  relative  nature  of  moral 
problems  was  scarcely  so  much  as  suspected. 

So  dominated  was  men’s  thinking  by  the  theo- 
logical-metaphysic that  was  formerly  in  vogue, 
and  the  ingenious  explanations  which  it  vouch- 
safed of  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man,  that 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case  were  almost  completely 
obscured  or  ignored.  Man,  so  it  was  confidently 
affirmed— while  the  inheritor  of  “ original  sin  ” 

— was  nevertheless  the  favoured  recipient  of  free- 
will, in  order  to  exercise  which  he  was  miracu- 
lously endowed  with  an  inner,  infallible  monitor, 
in  the  shape  of  a supernatural  conscience. 
Accordingly,  by  this  means,  though  predisposed  | 
by  his  worldly  affections  to  Sin,  and  liable  to  | 
succumb  to  the  seductive  wiles  of  Satan,  he  ! 

ij 

was  yet  innately  capable  of  discerning  the  good  | 
and  avoiding  the  evil.  Wherefore,  transgression  | 
could  proceed  only  from  wilful  and  deliberate 
disobedience  on  his  part  to  the  divine  ordinance  * 
of  God.  I 

The  conception  still  haunts  us  ; though. 
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when  one  comes  to  think  about  it,  it  appears 
strangely  antiquated  and  remote  from  everyday 
experience.  Recent  investigations  upon  the 
part  of  science  have  done  much  to  render  it  so. 
Thus,  a more  extensive  and  adequate  acquaint- 
ance with  Zoology  and  History  has  partially 
dispelled  the  dismal  delusion  that  Man  is  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  a mysterious  depravity, 
while  a clearer  comprehension  of  psychology 
and  sociology  has  rendered  equally  untenable 
the  belief  that  he  possesses  in  his  breast  any 
absolute  moral  intuition.  What  is  evident  to 
us,  on  the  one  hand,  is  this  : that  the  whole 
nature  of  man  (physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
social  alike)  has  undergone  a vast  process  of 
change,  evolution,  and  improvement ; and,  on 
the  other,  that  his  exalted  status  to-day  is 
dependent,  not  upon  supernatural  guidance, 
but  strictly  natural  agencies. 

It  should  at  the  same  time  be  mentioned, 
however,  that,  while  this  statement  roughly 
describes  the  process  of  his  moral  growth,  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  that  moral 
nature  itself.  Nor  is  any  such  attempt  possible. 
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That  the  moral  sense  exists,  the  whole  experience 
of  the  race  testifies.  While,  that  it  plays  an 
increasingly  extensive  role  in  human  life  and 
affairs  with  the  rise  of  man  is,  if  anything, 
still  more  evident. 

In  approaching  the  problem  in  hand — in 
proceeding,  that  is,  to  speak  of  the  nature  and 
growth  of  conscience — it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  devote  a moment  or  two  to  consider 
the  derivation  of  the  word  itself.  Conscience, 
then,  let  me  remark,  comes  from  two  Latin 
words  : con  — “ with,”  and  scio  — “ to  know  ” ; 
that  is,  to  know  with  oneself.”  The  point 
is  instructive,  inasmuch  as  the  meaning  sheds 
considerable  light  upon  the  process  with  which 
the  conception  corresponds.  The  word  itself, 
I may  mention,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  had  a 
place  in  the  earliest  forms  of  religion.  Thus, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  the  word  never  so  much 
as  appears.  And,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  discover,  its  first  mention  occurs  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  which  has  been  assigned  to 
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means  devoid  of  interest,  when  we  consider  the 
psychology  of  the  term.  In  doing  so,  what  we 
discover  may  briefly  be  summarised  thus  : The 
claiming  for  a man  of  a conscience  is  not  only 
to  make  him  a responsible  moral  agent ; it  is, 
there  and  then,  to  endow  him  with  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  to  postulate  the  capacity 
on  his  part  to  agree  with  or  dissent  from 
certain  received  opinions  ; in  short,  to  confer 
upon  him  the  express  privilege  of  deciding 
for  himself  in  the  light  of  some  higher  law  or 
experience. 

The  term,  no  doubt,  in  its  theological  con- 
nection, is  associated  in  our  minds  with  an 
exceedingly  circumscribed  function.  Nonethe- 
less, in  contending  for  a man’s  conscience^  religion 
has  done  nothing  less  than  sanctify  the  rational 
nature  in  man.  To  acknowledge  such  a thing 
as  a conscience  is  not  only  to  claim  for  a man 
inner  freedom, — the  substitution  of  constraint 
from  within,  for  coercion  from  without  : it  is 
an  implicit  avowal  of  Humanism.  When  it 
was  declared  that  no  man  should  come  between 
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a man  and  his  conscience,  religion  then  and 
there  publicly  proclaimed  that  man’s  only  God 
should  be  his  sovereign  gift  of  reason. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  precisely  this  conception 
which  the  earlier  religions  have  lacked.  And 
the  explanation  is  perfectly  apparent : such 
religions  were  in  no  wise  primarily  dependent 
upon  this  enlightened  attitude  : they  derived, 
in  fact,  little  or  nothing  from  the  inner  lives  of 
their  immediate  followers,  and  all  that  they 
demanded  was  scrupulous  outward  conformity, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  intact  the  special  tradi- 
tions which  they  embodied.  Religion,  at  the 
earlier  stage  of  human  progress,  seems  to 
consist  in  little  more  than  the  regard  for 
certain  external  observances,  and  in  the  un- 
questioning submission  to  whatever  ceremonial 
traditional  usages  may  prescribe.  Indeed,  for 
many  otherwise  rational  people,  religion  means 
very  little  more  than  this  still.  It  is  this 
feature — the  element  of  blind,  unreasoning 
devotion — which  serves  to  distinguish  the  earlier 
phase  of  popular  religion.  Such  religion,  it  is 
clear,  not  only  presupposes  the  suspension  of 
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all  individual  judgment,  it  also,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  tends  to  rigorously  suppress 
it.  Hence  it  is  that  to  judge,  to  question,  to 
dissent  from  the  received  usages  of  one’s  tribe 
or  people  would  be  nothing  short  of  impious. 
In  this  way  respect  for  usage,  custom,  and  time- 
honoured  institutions  would  be  deemed  in 
itself  a sanctified  proceeding. 

In  all  the  earlier  stages  of  human  develop- 
ment, this  inveterate  habit  of  blind,  unques- 
tioning conformity  was  probably  inevitable. 
And  not  only  so  : though  we  may  now  take 
exception  to  the  attitude  it  has  tended  to 
encourage,  it  is  not,  I take  it,  wholly  without 
an  ethical  significance.  Among  ourselves,  of 
course,  the  curse  of  the  tyrant  “ custom  ” is 
constantly  made  the  object  of  invective  and 
derision.  But,  while  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilisation,  too  great  a respect  for  tradition  is 
an  obstacle  and  a hindrance,  at  an  earlier  stage 
it  ensures  the  requisite  degree  of  stability  and 
permanence  that  is  essential  to  the  subsequent 
ascendancy  of  any  social  institution.  Perhaps 
we  seldom  think  of  this— nor  is  it,  practically 
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speaking,  desirable  that  we  should— since  all 
time-honoured  usages  have  a way  of  outlasting 
the  need  of  them.  All  the  same,  the  conserva- 
tive tendency  of  the  older  forms  of  religion  has 
not  only  been  inevitable  : it  has  undoubtedly 
had  a distinct  utility  from  the  social  point  of 
view. 

We  are  apt,  as  I say,  to  lose  sight  of  this — 
or  rather,  I would  suggest,  we  lose  sight  of 
the  historic  process  which  has  distinguished  our 
own  emancipation.  When  the  Roman  Church, 
for  example,  exhorts  her  faithful  ones  to 
entrust  the  keeping  of  their  consciences  to 
the  custody  of  her  own  sanctified  corporation, 
and  to  keep  their  thoughts  in  tune  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  sentiment  of  the  hour,  we  are 
apt  to  accuse  her  of  wilful  and  deliberate 
insincerity.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  what  is  she 
really  doing  ? Simply  what  all  other  organisa- 
tions of  the  sort  have  invariably  done  : asserting 
the  instinct  of  the  group  over  against  the  right 
of  the  individual.  Such  solicitude  on  behalf 
of  the  spiritual  security  of  her  members  very 
naturally  excites  our  contempt  or  resentment 
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to-day.  But  when  we  view  such  an  institution 
in  its  true  historical  perspective,  what  emerges 
is  this  : that  Rome  merely  exemplifies  the 
survival  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  common 
primitive  conception. 

Living,  as  we  do  to-day,  at  a time  when  most 
people  are  accustomed  to  reserve  for  themselves 
the  right  to  think,  such  pretensions  are  very 
properly  indignantly  challenged.  It  is  often 
objected,  and  with  no  little  reason,  that  to 
renounce  one’s  private  judgment  (even  as  regards 
matters  concerning  which  we  may  legitimately 
profess  ourselves  to  be  incompetent  critics)  is 
attended  by  the  gravest  dangers.  It  un- 
doubtedly is.  And  it  is  feeling  this  that  I am 
convinced  we  cannot  do  better  than  take 
Professor  Clifford’s  dictum  to  heart. 

It  is  wrong  always,  everywhere,  and  for 
any  one  to  believe  anything  upon  insufficient 
evidence.” 

Unless  one  is  prepared,  with  one’s  whole 
heart  and  soul,  to  abide  by  the  Spirit  of  this 
sublime  declaration,  it  is  certain  that  one  must 
miss  the  superb  ethical  individualism  that  an 
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enlightened  conception  of  religion  should  in- 
volve. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  upon  the  ethics 
of  belief  that  I am  especially  desirous  of  en- 
larging. The  dangers  arising  from  the  casual 
acceptance  of  ill-considered  opinions  may  indeed 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  many  even  now. 
But,  after  all  (though  this  age  is  replete  with 
superstitions  of  one  sort  and  another),  it  is  not 
the  superstition  of  the  Church  that  this  age  has 
most  to  dread.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  may 
boast,  and  not  without  reason,  of  our  emanci- 
pation. The  right  which  this  scientific  age  has 
conferred  upon  man  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
freedom  is  indeed  a blessing  whose  paramount 
importance  we  cannot  over-emphasise.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  we  are  tempted  to  expatiate 
upon  the  comparatively  tolerant  attitude  of  to- 
day. Nor  can  we  presume  to  over-estimate  the 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  us  through  the 
freedom  of  opinion  which  this  epoch  has  en- 
gendered. For  all  our  latitude  in  this  respect, 
however,  it  may  still  be  that  the  age  of  reason  ” 
has  lost  something  which  was  to  be  found  in 
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the  earlier  “ age  of  faith  ” : that  intense  and 
overwhelming  force  of  conviction,  that  un- 
swerving strength  of  purpose  that  united  men 
together,  and  that  naturally  proceeded  from  the 
concentration  of  religious  and  social  feeling 
under  less  advanced  conditions. 

As  it  is,  we  boast,  and  not  without  cause,  of 
the  decline  of  bigotry  and  prejudice  among  men, 
of  their  mutual  tolerance,  and  of  the  readiness 
with  which  they  assimilate  novel  ideas.  All 
these,  no  doubt,  are  an  immense  gain  and 
advantage.  But,  great  as  this  advantage  is,  our 
independence  seems  to  me  to  be  at  present 
deficient  on  the  positive  side.  After  all,  proud 
as  we  are  of  our  intellectual  progress  to-day, 
are  we  as  proud  of  this  as  previous  ages  have 
been  of  their  faith  ? It  would  scarcely  appear 
so,  and  the  reason  appears  to  be  this  : that  so 
much  of  the  tolerance  of  to-day  is  merely 
indifference  in  disguise.  It  has  a merely  negative 
value.  The  acceptance  of  the  spirit  of  dissent 
is  truly  no  mean  thing.  But  mere  dissent  is 
not  enough  for  this  age,  nor  for  any  age.  It 
is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to  entertain  the 
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spirit  of  disagreement,  or  to  realise  that  each  is 
entitled  to  think  as  he  pleases.  We  must  do 
more  than  this.  What  our  age  needs,  is  what 
all  ages  have  needed,  a quickening  of  its  whole 
emotional  and  spiritual  life.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what,  at  present,  this  age  is  denied.  Yet, 
unless  this  want  is  supplied,  we  cannot  hope 
to  realise  that  community  of  purpose  and 
interest  which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
all  ages. 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  I cannot  help 
feeling  that  of  late  we  have  made  almost  over- 
much of  our  “unorthodoxy.”  Our  unortho- 
doxy, it  is  true,  is  of  immense  importance  to  us, 
and  we  could  not  willingly  forego  it.  But  there 
is  the  undeniable  danger  lest  we  lose  sight  of 
the  end  which  such  diversity  should  subserve  : 
not  merely  individual  freedom,  but  the  common 
good  of  man.  It  is  this  which  religion,  in  the 
past,  has  tended  to  emphasise.  And  though, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  such  unity  appears 
perilously  near  uniformity  (which,  if  it  could  be 
insisted  upon,  would  tend  to  rob  man  of  the 
right  “ to  think  for  himself  ”),  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that,  prior  to  the  subsequent  period  of 
enlightenment,  when  men  were  unanimously  in 
favour  of  them,  such  commonly  received  con- 
victions gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  community.  To  anticipate 
or  desire  a return  to  the  former  modes  of  belief 
would,  of  course,  be  the  highest  pitch  of  folly. 
Yet,  in  view  of  the  need  which  is  coming  to  be 
felt  of  a common  basis  for  thought  and  action, 
is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  religious  recon- 
struction upon  purely  ethical  lines  might,  if 
attempted,  meet  with  universal  approval  ? At 
present,  in  consequence  of  the  soulless  sectari- 
anism, and  the  no  less  unfortunate  failure  on 
the  part  of  large  masses  of  people  to  unite  with 
those  who  are  working  upon  specifically  religious 
lines,  our  spiritual  life  lacks  centrality  and  depth, 
while  our  social  energy  is  itself  dissipated. 
What  needs  to  be  accomplished  above  all  things 
is  to  bring  our  energies  to  a common  centre. 
And  for  this,  not  only  alert  minds  are  needed, 
but  willing  hearts  as  well.  It  is,  in  short, 
religion  that  we  want.  For  it  is  religion  alone 
that  can  bind  and  unite  men. 
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We  are  constantly  reminded,  however,  that 
the  provinces  of  “religion”  and  “ethics”  should 
be  carefully  discriminated.  The  warning,  no 
doubt,  is  necessary  enough,  because  whereas  in 
the  popular  imagination  religion  is  identified 
with  mere  emotional  assent  to  certain  ready- 
made opinions,  ethics  is  rather  derived  from  the 
generalised  experience  of  man  acquired  through 
human  intercourse  and  relationships.  But,  con- 
venient as  this  distinction  is,  I am  not  so  sure 
that  we  can  so  readily  distinguish  between  their 
respective  spheres,  nor  am  I so  sure  that  such 
spheres  are  not  largely  imaginary  and  arbitrary. 
In  reality,  the  spheres  of  religion  and  ethics 
seem  to  me  to  be  never  completely  and  entirely 
separate. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  ethical  religion 
has  reacted  profoundly  upon  our  own  earlier 
religious  opinion.  And  we  are  not,  I think, 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  we  seek,  in- 
cidentally, to  combat  superstitions  and  obsolete 
dogmas,  which  still  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
adequate  apprehension  of  the  essentials  of  the 
religious  life  to-day.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
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not  at  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  religion 
that  we  would  direct  our  criticism. 

And  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this  : 
that,  as  man  has  tended  to  become  more  rational 
and  ethical,  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  supernatural  doctrines,  his 
religious  instinct,  which  has  caused  him  to 
worship,  reverence,  obey,  and  love,  has  pro- 
portionately grown.  In  other  words,  what 
would  seem  to  be  clear  is,  that  man’s  whole 
religious  nature,  as  we  see  it  to-day,  not  only 
proves  him  to  be  capable  of  exercising  the 
function  of  a religious  being,  but  shows  the 
need  of  directing  that  function  to  a worthier 
and  sublimer  object,  than  which  none  can  be 
greater  than  Humanity  itself. 

And  it  is  here  that  we  may  observe  that  the 
religion  of  the  past  has  often  unconsciously 
centred.  Truly,  it  has  not  seldom  suffered  from 
the  most  serious  limitations  and  defects  that 
characterised  men’s  modes  of  life  in  the  past. 
But  we  may  make,  perhaps,  too  much  of  these. 
We  often  hear  people  speak  with  something 
akin  to  contempt  of  the  religion  and  beliefs  of 
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former  ages.  And  sometimes,  seeing  that  these 
have  been  attended  by  drawbacks,  it  has  been 
thought  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  forego 
all  religious  influences  to-day.  But  to  argue 
thus  is  clearly  to  fail  in  interpreting  the  purpose 
which  underlies  the  historic  growth  of  religion. 
And  in  doing  this,  we  must  entirely  miss  the 
national  spirit  which  such  a study  is  a means 
of  revealing. 

May  it  not  have  been  that  such  religions 
were  the  means  of  making  ready  and  preparing 
the  way,  by  the  special  discipline  which  they 
enforced,  of  greater  things,  to  be  reserved  for 
the  after-time  ? May  it  not  have  been  that 
they  were  steps  whereby  the  soul  of  humanity 
might  rise  to  a loftier  and  truer  conception  of 
what  was  in  its  own  angel  heart  ? 

As  I read  and  interpret  the  past,  this  is  the 
message  of  religion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  pre-Christian  System, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Do  we  realise  always, 
as  we  should,  the  splendid  examples  of  ethical 
devotion  to  which  it  gave  rise  ? It  is  often 
said  that  men  can  be  better  than  their  faith. 
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There  may  be  truth  in  this  ; but,  after  all,  do 
we  always  sufficiently  realise  what  a man’s  faith 
is,  interpreted  in  his  own  personal  life  and 
experience  ? What  scientific  investigation  of 
religion  can  enable  us  to  appreciate  this  ? 

Perhaps,  owing  to  this  fact,  the  least  promis- 
ing faith  may  be  a more  beautiful  thing  than 
the  outsider  suspects.  The  faith  of  Israel  was 
great.  The  God  of  Israel  was  not  without 
nobility.  He  has  often  been  reproached  as 
having  been,  as  he  certainly  appears  on  several 
occasions,  a blood-thirsty  despot.  Under  his 
earlier  aspects  we  see  him  exhibiting  many 
qualities  which  we  should  reprobate  in  one  of 
ourselves.  Perhaps  no  modern  man  could  love 
him.  But,  after  all,  was  it  the  dread  and  the 
awe  and  the  fear  of  Javeh  that  caused  the  chosen 
people  and  Moses  his  servant  to  honour  his 
holy  name  and  his  word  ? It  is  often  asserted, 
of  course,  that  the  earlier  religions  of  humanity 
simply  exemplify  the  spirit  of  terror,  and  that 
their  believers  were  simply  coerced  into  sub- 
mission through  dread  of  the  consequences  if 
they  dared  to  rebel.  Mr  Spencer  and  other 
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eminent  writers  seem  to  have  adopted  this  view. 
But,  speaking  for  myself,  I cannot  say  that  it 
satisfies  me.  Granted  that  the  religions  them- 
selves were  little,  men’s  hearts  at  least  were 
great,  and  from  such  faiths,  depend  upon  it, 
they  extracted  the  best.  At  least  such  faiths 
tended  to  preserve  the  social  group,  and  in  this 
way  they  became  the  expression  of  that  kindred- 
ness of  spirit,  that  community  of  life,  that  is 
the  essential  source  of  life  and  religion. 

How  wonderful  it  is  to  think  that  from  the 
depths  of  such  a primitive  faith  should  have 
been  drawn  some  of  the  sublimest  passages  in 
the  world’s  literature  ! Yet  so  it  is.  How  no 
less  wonderful  it  is  to  refiect  that  not  only  the 
hearts  of  the  Hebrews,  but  our  own  hearts  to- 
day, should  be  stirred  and  quickened  by  the 
spiritual  discernment  which  they  betoken  ! 
Who  can  deny  inspiration,  if  such  a thing  there 
be,  to  the  prophets — to  Isaiah,  Micah,  Amos, 
and  the  rest  ? For  what  writings  can  surpass 
such  words  as  these  ? — 

“ He  hath  shewed  thee,  O man,  what  is  good  ; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
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do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God.” 

“ Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the 
thing  that  is  right,  for  that  shall  bring  a man 
peace  at  the  last.” 

“ Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  to  his 
neighbour,  execute  the  judgment  of  truth  and 
peace  in  your  gates.” 

Who,  having  read  such  passages  and  many 
more  like  them,  can  find  it  in  him  to  affirm 
that  such  words  were  addressed  merely  to  an 
inconspicuous  tribe  in  remote  ages,  or  that  they 
possess  no  further  application  ? Or  who  shall 
dare  to  assert  that  such  utterances  do  not  breathe 
the  Spirit  of  Eternal  Truth,  and  that  they  do 
not  proclaim  the  one  thing  that  is  needed  as 
much  to-day  as  ever  it  was  ? Surely,  it  is  in 
such  disclosures  as  these  that  we  hear,  if  not 
the  voice  of  Israel’s  God,  a greater  thing  : the 
outpourings  of  the  Moral  Genius  of  Humanity  : 
the  very  noblest  product  of  the  Social  Conscience 
itself. 

This  age,  it  would  seem,  needs  such  exhorta- 
tions. But  it  needs  it,  not  because  it  is  wicked. 
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but  because  it  is  great,  and  because  it  needs  to 
be  reminded  of  its  highest  possibilities.  In  ages 
past  it  was  held  that  men  had  intercourse  with 
God,  and  that  the  prophets  had  revealed  to 
them,  by  supernatural  means,  the  truth  by 
which  men  were  to  live.  But  though  that  age 
has  passed,  how  much  greater  is  the  faith  of 
to-day  ! 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  believe,  as  they  of 
former  time,  in  an  infallible  guide  to  truth, 
seated  in  the  breast  of  each  solitary  soul.  Too 
well  we  know  that  each  man’s  standard  of  the 
Eternal  varies  with  his  experience  and  culture. 
But  are  we,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  reject  all 
thought  of  a conscience — an  unseen  inspirer  of 
all  that  is  lovely,  noble,  and  of  good  report  ^ 
It  cannot  be.  See  how  this  conception  has 
grown.  See  how  we  now  speak  of  the  social 
conscience,  of  the  implied  moral  support,  which 
is  to  be  derived  through  human  intercourse  and 
public  opinion. 

Is  this  social  conscience  a mere  figure  of 
speech,  a mere  symbol,  a mere  myth  ? It 
cannot  be. 
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As  truly  now,  as  in  any  age,  would  we  ac- 
knowledge the  promptings  and  supremacy  of 
conscience.  As  surely  now,  as  at  any  time, 
would  we  heed  the  admonitions,  the  counsels, 
the  reproofs  of  our  inward  monitor,  the  “ Great 
Companion.”  But  to  do  so,  we  realise,  with 
ever  increasing  vividness,  the  need  of  collective 
action  and  mutual  support.  It  was  this  that 
made  men  great  in  the  past.  It  is  this  that 
shall  make  us  still  greater  to-day. 

The  social  conscience,  I would  say,  is  the 
greatest  fact  of  modern  thought.  And  the 
social  conscience  is  disturbed,  distressed,  and 
distraught,  and  not  without  reason,  at  the  dis- 
quieting symptoms  of  our  social  outlook  to-day. 
For  all  our  advance  upon  the  past  we  are  yet 
dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  Who,  that 
is  in  touch  with  life  at  all,  is  not  oppressed  to- 
day with  a sense  of  the  grievous  injustice  of 
our  iniquitous  social  arrangements — the  terrible 
contrasts  between  the  lot  of  rich  and  poor,  the 
appalling  state  of  our  industrial  system,  and 
the  conditions  that  favour  degradation  in  all  its 
myriad  shapes  ? We  cannot,  it  is  true,  lay  the 
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blame  on  anybody  in  particular.  But  somehow 
we  feel  that  we  are  all  implicated  ; we  feel  that 
we  must  take  our  share  of  the  blame  upon 
ourselves,  and  that  unless  we  all  do  something, 
however  little  it  be,  to  rectify  things,  we  shall 
not  escape  condemnation.  How,  I would  ask 
you,  unless  we  interpret  the  social  unrest  which 
is  assailing  us,  as  the  voice  of  conscience,  as 
the  whisper  of  “ Our  Father  Man  ” within  us, 
are  we  to  lead  the  life  that  confronts  us  ? 

If  this  age  be  the  means  of  teaching  us  this, 
if  it  can  bring  us  together,  it  will  not  have  been 
lived  in  vain.  For  all  its  evils,  its  horrors,  its 
superstitions,  if  it  enable  us  to  utter  all  that 
is  in  our  heart,  it  will  have  been  worth  while. 
To  be  true  to  the  highest  that  is  in  us  is  still 
our  privilege  ; and  thus,  steadfast  and  sustained, 
despite  this  season  of  uncertainty  and  suspense, 
the  right  must  triumph  and  prevail. 

For  “ the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be 
peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness 
and  assurance  for  ever.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


INTERNATIONAL  IDEALISM  AND  ITS  MESSAGE 

Than  the  nation  no  sublimer  conception  has 
entered  the  human  mind.  No  thought  that 
has  been  instilled  into  man  has  so  seized  upon 
his  imagination  ; none  other  has  so  inflamed 
his  heart  with  loyalty  and  zeal.  Nor  has  any 
proved  so  potent  a means  of  inspiring  him  with 
lofty  and  magnanimous  ardour  and  devotion 
in  the  cause  of  mankind.  With  this  supreme 
thought  it  is  that  the  religious  sense  has  at  all 
times  linked  itself.  Whenever  religion  has 
possessed  anything  more  than  a nominal  signifi- 
cance— whenever,  that  is,  it  has  stood  for 
anything  beyond  a mere  philosophic  system,  or 
mode  of  personal  belief — it  has  invariably  as- 
sumed a national  character.  Hence  it  is  that 

we  find,  as  Sir  John  Seeley  so  aptly  observes, 
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the  Christian  religion  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  idealisation  of  the  Jewish  nationality. 

As  he  points  out,  religion  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  basis  of  societies  and  states.  And 
but  for  the  former,  the  latter  must  have  utterly 
failed  to  perpetuate  their  existence.  “ Look 
where  you  will  in  the  wide  field  of  history,” 
writes  Professor  Seeley  in  his  volume  Natural  ^ 
Religion^  “ you  will  find  religion,  whenever  it 
works  freely  and  mightily,  either  giving  birth 
to  and  sustaining  states,  or  else  raising  them  up 
to  a second  life  after  their  destruction.  It  is  a 
great  state  builder  in  the  hands  of  Moses  and  - 
Ulfilas  and  Gregory  and  Nicholas  ; in  the  ruder 
hands  of  Mohammed  and  many  another  tamer 
and  guide  of  gross  populations  down  to  the 
Prophet  of  Utah  it  has  the  same  character,  the 
same  too  in  the  hands  of  the  almost  forgotten 
Numas  and  propagators  of  the  Apollo  worship 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman  and  Greek 
civilisation,  and  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  who 
founded  New  England.  In  the  East  to  this 
day  nationality  and  religion  are  almost  con- 
vertible terms  ; the  Scotch  national  character 
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first  awoke  in  the  adoption  of  a new  religion 
and  afterwards  expressed  itself  more  than  once 
in  national  covenants  ; the  Reformation  itself 
may  be  represented  as  coming  out  of  the 
German  national  consciousness,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  call  the  various  forms  of  Protest- 
antism by  the  collective  name  of  Teutonic 
Christianity.  Lastly,  in  Christianity  itself,  in 
Romanism,  and  partly  also  in  Mohammedanism, 
we  see  religion  in  the  form  of  an  aggressive  or 
missionary  nationality  bringing  foreign  nations 
into  a new  citizenship.” 

It  is  then,  as  Professor  Seeley  suggests,  in 
religion  that  national  life  is  rooted  and  sustained. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  a nation’s  life, 
its  institutions  and  traditions,  its  whole  religion 
tends  to  become  articulate  and  to  find  expression. 
Were  it  not  for  these,  were  it  not  for  the 
national  spirit  which  is  infused  into  a religion, 
religion  as  we  understand  it  could  not  have 
arisen  and  propagated  itself. 

Of  the  ideal  element  in  national  growth  there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt.  Nor,  when  we  view 
the  question  of  human  development  under  its 
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varied  and  manifold  aspects  as  a whole,  can 
any  factor  take  precedence  of  nationality.  To 
ignore  this  would  be  fatal,  since  it  would  be  to 
set  aside  the  essential  process  which  has  served 
to  distinguish  the  evolution  of  humanity.  For 
embodied,  crystallised,  as  it  were,  in  all  these 
experiences,  traditions,  and  cultures  lies  the 
whole  secret  of  its  progress,  aspirations,  and 
prosperity.  Not  without  reason  has  man  clung 
to  this  thought.  For,  as  Mazzini  so  truly 
remarks,  ‘‘  Without  the  nation  there  can  be  no 
humanity,  even  as  without  organisation  and 
division  there  can  be  no  expeditious  and 
fruitful  labour.  Nations  are  the  citizens  of 
humanity,  as  individuals  are  the  citizens  of 
the  world.  And  as  every  individual  lives  a 
two-fold  life,  inward  and  of  relation,  so  do  the 
nations.” 

“ As  every  individual,”  he  continues,  “ should 
strive  to  promote  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
his  nation  through  the  exercise  of  his  special 
function,  so  should  every  nation  in  performing 
its  special  mission,  according  to  its  special 
capacity,  perform  its  part  in  the  general  work. 
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and  promote  the  progression,  advance,  and 
prosperity  of  humanity.” 

In  coming  to  consider  this  matter,  the  thought 
occurs  to  me  that  glorious  as  our  national  ideals 
are  and  have  been,  Mazzini’s  vision  is  still  far, 
very  far,  from  being  actually  realised.  The 
nation,  as  I say,  has  invariably  provided  the 
foundation  for  all  that  has  proved  the  most 
lasting  and  enduring  in  Society.  And  from 
such  enthusiasm  as  it  has  engendered  has  pro- 
ceeded that  community  of  interest,  purpose,  and 
aim  that  has  welded  together  tribes,  peoples, 
and  races.  But  whilst,  from  this  process,  has 
emerged  a loftier  and  more  inclusive  ethical 
and  spiritual  conception  of  life,  we  must, 
nevertheless,  sorrowfully  confess  that  our 
national  ideals  are  miserably  and  deplorably 
inadequate. 

Thus,  whereas  on  the  one  hand  our  national 
life  on  its  inward  side  has  undeniably  tended  to 
create  a higher  and  nobler  individual  standard 
of  conduct,  which  has  been  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  internal  harmony  and  security,  on 
their  outer  side  (or  in  relation  to  other  States), 
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our  national  standard  remains  almost  stationary 
— exhibiting  little,  if  indeed  any,  advance  upon 
the  past. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  average  civilised  man 
of  to-day  is  fully  prepared  to  realise  the  nature 
of  his  responsibilities  and  obligations  to  other 
individuals,  when  it  comes  to  the  point  where 
national  relations  are  concerned,  we  frequently 
witness  an  utter  inability  on  his  part  to  ap- 
preciate the  true  nature  of  the  problem.  With 
a singularly  deplorable  lapse  in  logic,  he  totally 
refuses  to  recognise  the  rights  of  any  nation 
but  his  own.  And  though  he  may  speak,  in  a 
vague  manner,  about  the  “ duties  of  States,”  he 
practically  fails  altogether  to  recognise  the  claims 
of  other  nations.  Our  attitude  in  this  respect, 
no  doubt,  is  gradually  undergoing  some  amount 
of  modification.  And,  as  a consequence,  aggres- 
sive hostility  to  neighbouring  peoples  is  usually 
contemplated  with  disfavour.  But  widespread 
as  would  seem  the  abhorrence  of  war,  we  yet 
await  any  openly  declared  policy  such  as  would 
render  warfare  impossible.  The  feasibility  of 
such  a proposal,  indeed,  is  constantly  treated 
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with  something  akin  to  contempt.  Yet  the 
deplorable  contrast  which  is  at  present  evinced 
between  individual  and  national  ethics,  I would 
submit,  so  far  from  rendering  the  adoption  of 
disarmament  impracticable,  should  render  its 
realisation  (and  that  at  no  distant  date)  most 
certain. 

Our  national  ethics,  as  I say,  are  deplorably 
behind  our  personal  standards.  Nor  have 
recent  events  tended  to  improve  the  situation. 
To  realise  this  we  have  but  to  reflect  upon  the 
alarming  increase  in  our  national  expenditure 
which  has  been  incurred  by  the  frantic  rush  for 
armaments.  Here,  in  Europe,  after  some  nine- 
teen centuries  of  Christianity,  we  find,  it  is  true, 
a number  of  groups  of  quite  well-behaved, 
respectable  people — all,  or  most  of  them, 
capable  of  exhibiting  mutual  civility,  under 
ordinary  circumstances — and  occasionally  mani- 
festing positive  cordiality  to  one  another.  But, 
apart  from  their  personal  relations — regarded 
from  the  external  or  mass  aspect — how  do 
things  strike  one  } Are  not  the  relations 
between  nations  something  far  worse  than 
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strained  ? Nay,  as  the  years  go  on,  unless  a 
radical  step  be  taken  to  effect  reconciliation 
between  them,  do  not  things  threaten  to  become 
serious  for  all  parties  ? When  this  question  is 
approached  in  any  serious  spirit,  we  plead  that 
we  arm  only  for  purposes  of  defence.  But  what 
does  our  defensive  policy  imply  ? Does  it  rest 
upon  a secure  basis  ? Does  it  repose  upon  any 
conception  of  mutual  understanding,  confidence, 
or  trust  ? Does  it  not  rest  upon  the  rottenest 
foundation  imaginable  ? — A sense  of  mutual 
intimidation,  suspicion,  rivalry,  and  ill-will  ? 
Individually  speaking,  one  is  well  aware  that 
we  none  of  us  feel  this  for  other  nations.  But 
does  not  that  tend  to  make  the  whole  proceed- 
ing more  revolting,  cold-blooded,  and  brutal  ? 
Individually  speaking,  I admit,  civilised  peoples 
do  not  merit  this  designation.  But  is  a nation, 
either  severally  or  collectively,  that  acquiesces 
in  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  human  beings  to 
be  held  blameless  ? In  this  matter,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  we  need  a wholly  new  public  opinion — 
a public  opinion  which,  instead  of  viewing  the 
prospect  of  its  own  victory  with  approval  and 
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satisfaction,  would  reprobate  and  condemn  all 
complicity  in  such  enterprise. 

We  often  speak,  with  a shudder,  of  our 
“barbaric  past,”  and  boast  of  the  present  en- 
lightenment of  the  world.  But,  after  all,  is 
the  condition  of  the  world  so  vastly  improved, 
or  are  the  relations  of  nations,  officially  speaking, 
so  immensely  better  ? War,  it  is  true,  may 
occur  with  less  frequency.  But,  when  it  does 
come,  what  does  it  mean  ? How  interminable 
are  modern  wars  ! And  how  deadly  ! What 
was  Lord  Charles  Beresford  saying  only  recently 
in  the  House  of  Commons  — That  there  should 
be,  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  a strong 
reserve  of  surgeons  and  staff  ready  to  take  up 
duty.  And  why  ? Because  modern  warfare 
is  so  humane  ? Yes  ; if  by  that  we  mean  that 
we  are  now  more  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded.  But  why  did  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
lay  such  stress  upon  this  point  ? — Simply  because, 
as  he  reminded  us,  in  warfare  to-day  the  toll 
of  life  would  be  enormous  — and  because  a 
single  shell  could  maim  or  kill  outright  from 
sixty  to  eighty  persons. 
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It  is  not  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  business 
to  flinch  at  such  a thought.  But  can  the 
public  conscience  (unfamiliar  as  it  is  with  such 
unspeakable  barbarity)  contemplate  it  with  equa- 
nimity, or  without  raising  a protest  ? 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  States  sanction. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  States  compel 
their  citizens  to  perpetrate.  And  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  countenance  it  also,  we  are 
immediately  dubbed  “unpatriotic.”  Yet  who 
in  his  heart  desires  war  Or  who — -if  he  did 
desire  it— would  not  be  there  and  then  con- 
demned as  a traitor  to  the  cause  of  humanity  } 
How  illogical  is  our  position  ! Little  use, 
I admit,  while  other  nations  are  arming  to 
the  teeth,  to  talk  merely  about  “ disarmament.” 
But  why,  when  we  are  about  it,  don’t  we  get 
at  the  root  of  the  mischief  } Why  cannot  we 
realise  that,  after  all,  example  is  the  most  potent 
factor  in  life,  and  that  if  we  are  to  have  peace, 
it  is  our  duty  not  to  terrorise  other  nations, 
but  to  tranquillise  our  own  feelings } Our 
present  system  is  pernicious,  not  only  because 
it  is  calculated  to  excite  hostility  and  ill-will 
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abroad,  but  also  because  it  is  equally  calculated 
to  react  upon  us  and  to  breed  misunderstanding 
and  hatred  among  ourselves.  We  may  think 
it  “ patriotic  ” when  we  encourage  our  youngers 
to  flourish  a flag  and  shout  hooray  one  day  in 
twelve  months.  But  does  such  sentimentality 
produce  any  satisfactory  result  ? How  infinitely 
better  it  would  be  if  we  were  prepared  to  in- 
struct our  youth  in  the  principles  of  arbitration 
the  whole  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of 
the  year  ! 

We  are  constantly  taunted,  however,  with 
the  assertion  that  such  proposals  are  not  only 
impracticable  but  calculated  to  reduce  our 
national  efficiency.  That  term,  it  is  true,  is 
usually  employed  with  some  amount  of  vague- 
ness. But,  according  to  many  people,  wars, 
though  not  desirable,  are  yet  providentially 
ordained.  And  not  only  so — it  is  imagined 
that  they  have  (like  all  providential  ” institu- 
tions) a purpose,  which  is  to  enable  otherwise 
tractable,  mild,  inoffensive  people  to  show  that 
they  have  still  some  of  the  ‘‘  old  stuff”  left  in 
them. 
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The  charge  is  constantly  brought  against  this 
age  that  its  intellectual  and  moral  advance  is 
not  an  unmixed  blessing  : that  we  are  cultivat- 
ing an  unnatural  sentimentality  which  is  at 
bottom  a symptom  of  physical  decline.  While 
many  men  would  impress  upon  us  that  what 
society  is  suffering  from  is  a surfeit  of  luxury. 
Whether  such  warnings  are  seriously  taken,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say.  Whether,  for  instance, 
in  order  to  atone  for  its  sins,  society  will  see 
fit  to  revise  the  petition  which  it  offers  in  its 
Churches  for  peace,  and  substitute  a supplication 
that  war  may  be  sent  to  afford  it  a chance  of 
coming  to  its  senses,  remains  to  be  seen.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  our  Empire-builders 
seem  seriously  distressed  about  the  matter. 
And,  from  what  they  tell  us,  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  England  is  severer  self-discipline 
of  a martial  type. 

Only  the  other  day,  for  instance.  Lord 
Rosebery,  in  deploring  our  lack  of  thrift,  took 
occasion  to  point  out  that  in  private  life  nowa- 
days we  see  too  much  luxury  and  passion  for 
pleasure.  To  be  sure,  to  his  credit  be  it  said. 
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he  does  not  attribute  this  to  our  comparative 
immunity  from  war.  But,  reading  between  the 
lines,  he  is  evidently  convinced  that  life  to-day 
is  not  strenuous  enough  for  the  population, 
and  that  therefore  people  are  deprived  of  the 
chance  which  they  have  had  in  past  ages  of 
putting  themselves  to  the  test.  Many  men 
share  his  opinion.  But  on  what  facts,  let  me 
ask  you,  is  such  a conclusion  founded  Luxury, 
I admit,  may  be  a prolific  source  of  social  dis- 
order. Indeed,  luxury  and  its  twin-vice  sloth 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  three-fourths  of  the 
mischief  of  human  life.  But,  admitting  this, 
is  luxury  and  the  love  of  it  so  widespread  as 
Lord  Rosebery  imagines  ? We  have  enough 
of  it,  certainly.  But  are  these  luxurious  folks, 
largely  as  they  loom  upon  the  social  horizon, 
really  in  such  an  overwhelming  majority  ^ 
What  do  the  facts  tell  us  We  have,  it  is 
true,  no  less  than  upwards  of  a million  rich 
people  in  our  midst,  who  get  between  them 
some  ;^5  8 5,000,000  ; and  then  we  have  another 
3,750,000,  who,  being  tolerably  well  off,  manage 
to  absorb  some  ^^245,000,000  more.  But  our 
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population  exceeds  this  number  by  some 
385000,000,  and  none  of  them  are  wealthy. 
And  the  question  is.  What  are  they  getting  ? 
Does  Lord  Rosebery,  when  he  generalises  in 
this  manner,  seriously  realise — or  do  we  realise 
for  that  matter — how  very,  very  little  the  great 
bulk  of  our  population  are  getting  } And  that, 
not  only  is  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  vice  of  luxury  (let  alone  that  of  thrift), 
but  that  it  is  equally  impossible  for  them  to  get 
enough  bread  and  butter  to  eat  or  clothes  to 
wear  ? At  this  very  time  no  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  our  population  are  existing  on  a family 
income  of  something  less  than  £i  a week. 
If  they  can  manage  to  be  luxurious  on  that 
sum,  all  I can  say  is,  what  they  deserve  is  not 
our  condemnation,  but  our  sincere  admiration  ! 

But,  seriously,  let  me  ask  you,  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  preaching  against  self-indulgence  and 
luxury  when  it  is  not  really  from  that,  but 
from  poverty,  that  we  are  suffering  ? Our 
nation,  it  is  true,  calls  for  strong,  disinterested 
support  from  all  of  us.  But  how  can  we  expect 
our  people  to  feel  pride  in  their  nation  so  long 
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as  the  nation  ignores  its  first  and  highest 
responsibilities,  its  duties  to  itself  ? We  look 
for,  we  expect,  a high  standard  of  national  duty 
and  honour.  But,  while  so  many  millions  of 
our  people  are  denied  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  how  can  we  reasonably  anticipate  that 
self-respect  and  personal  dignity  which  should 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  manhood,  individual, 
civic  and  national  ? 

I am  prompted  to  speak  thus,  because,  in 
spite  of  the  prevailing  impression  upon  this 
subject,  I am  convinced  that  our  national  poverty 
and  degradation  is  the  most  serious  menace 
to  our  national  security.  The  exploitation  of 
labour,  and  the  evils  which  follow  in  the  train 
of  destitution  and  similar  social  disorders,  not 
only  beget  discontent  ; unless  the  masses  assert 
themselves,  they  become  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument for  evil  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist 
section  of  the  community.  At  bottom,  I am 
fully  persuaded  our  attitude  to  other  nations 
is  powerfully  influenced  by  economic  considera- 
tions, and  it  is  precisely  here  our  theories  are 
at  fault.  We  are  told,  and  we  fear,  that  unless 
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we  pursue  our  present  policy,  we  shall  be  bound 
to  repent  it.  We  read  of  the  rapid  strides 
which  Germany  has  taken,  and  of  the  expansion 
of  American  commerce,  and  we  fancy  that,  un- 
less we  heed  the  warnings  of  the  scaremongers, 
we  must  sulfer  as  a natural  consequence.  Even 
Mr  Blatchford  comes  forward  and  tries  to  con- 
vince his  socialist  comrades  that  danger  lies 
ahead.  Our  consternation  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  present  state  of  our  poverty  is  equalled 
or  exceeded  only  by  one  thing — the  astounding 
ignorance  which  prevails  upon  economics  on  all 
sides.  And,  therefore,  when  we  are  informed 
that  our  “ imperial  ” policy  is  dictated  with  due 
regard  to  our  industrial  interests,  which  call  for 
the  opening  up  of  fresh  markets,  we  quietly 
swallow  it.  That  we  are  imposed  upon  never 
enters  our  devoted  heads.  The  source  of  our 
evils  we  never  suspect.  That  it  is  the  mal- 
distribution of  our  own  consuming  power  that 
is  preventing  the  absorption  of  commodities 
and  capital  in  this  country,  we  never  dream. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  blatant  “jingoes  ” 
can  always  be  certain  of  a certain  amount  of 
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public  support  (even  if  it  is  got  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  yellow  press). 

Hence  it  is  that  we  boast  of  our  Imperialism. 
What  it  really  is,  we  do  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand. But  because  it  is  a fine  word,  and  because 
Mr  Chamberlain  once  received  a happy  inspira- 
tion which  intimated  to  us  that  we  should 
“ think  imperially,”  we  swallow  almost  anything 
that  is  said  in  favour  of  the  policy.  Instead 
of  going  quietly  into  the  subject,  instead  of  con- 
sulting the  works  of  such  a writer  as  Professor 
Hobson,  we  take  everything  for  granted,  and 
allow  ourselves  to  be  coerced  into  whatever  new 
scheme  the  caprices  of  irresponsible  financiers 
and  their  supporters  may  dictate.  We  know 
not  what  we  do.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  three 
decades  of  Imperialism  have  operated  distinctly 
prejudicially  to  our  national  interests,  we  still 
believe  that,  because  the  interests  of  the  wealthy 
are  served,  it  must  therefore  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  community.  Why  is  this  ? The  plain 
truth  is  this  : that  we  lack,  as  yet,  all  true 
ethical  imagination.  We  act  upon  our  impulses, 
rather  than  upon  our  reason.  We  have  not 
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yet  realised  the  highest  conception  of  citizen- 
ship ; that  to  be  happy  we  must  first  be  wise. 
We  have  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that,  if  any 
course  is  bad  for  the  bee,  it  cannot  be  good  for 
the  hive.  We  are,  in  short,  little  better  than 
barbarians  outside  the  special  limits  of  our  culture. 
We  fancy  that,  in  our  commercial  transactions, 
justice  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  impractic- 
able, and  that  if  only  those  who  have  the  wealth 
do  not  lose,  things  will  be  all  right. 

Of  all  unsound  principles  this  is  the  worst. 
It  rests  upon  a fallacy.  It  rests  upon  the 
delusion  that  class  interest  and  privilege  must 
be  maintained  at  any  price.  That  will  not  do. 
It  is  subversive  of  every  democratic  sentiment. 
It  violates  our  entire  sense  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility. You  cannot,  in  a highly  organised 
state  of  society,  afford  to  let  one  individual  or 
section  of  society  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  And  the  more  you  pursue  a policy  that 
upholds  that  principle,  the  worse  it  will  be,  not 
only  for  individuals  but  for  nations.  After  all, 
the  life  of  nations  is  only  the  life  of  individuals 
writ  large.  And  until  you  secure  international 
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justice,  you  cannot  look  for  national  peace  and 
social  security. 

It  was  this  fact  that  Mr  Roosevelt  overlooked 
when,  in  speaking  in  the  city  of  London  only 
recently,  he  reminded  us  of  our  “ duties  ” to 
ourselves  in  Egypt,  and,  in  doing  so,  had  the 
shameless  audacity  to  state  that  “ weakness, 
timidity,  and  sentiment  might  cause  further 
reaching  harm  than  violence  and  injustice.” 
Whether  Mr  Roosevelt  and  those  of  his  school 
are  to  be  taken  seriously,  or  whether  they  are 
really  under  the  impression  that  our  foreign  and 
colonial  policy  has  been  prompted  by  too  fatally 
philanthropic  motives,  I am  unable  to  say — 
though  one  would  almost  have  credited  them 
with  greater  discernment.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  in  advocating  such  tactics  we  have  every 
reason  to  beware  of  them.  For  any  man  to 
thus  perpetrate  a wilful  and  deliberate  outrage 
upon  the  Eternal  Law  of  Right,  and  for  the 
press  to  stand  abjectly  by  and,  without  raising 
any  effectual  protest,  simply  to  suggest  that  he 
has  been  guilty  of  “ tactlessness  ” or  an  “ error 
of  taste,”  only  goes  to  show  the  need  for  an 
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enlightened  public  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
Until  we  have  such  an  opinion,  we  may  be  sure 
that  all  chance  of  constructive  statesmanship 
will  be  rendered  nothing  short  of  impossible. 
The  fact  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  us, 
that  things  are  not  only  advocated,  but  done 
and  sanctioned,  now,  continually,  in  the  name 
of  Governments  and  States,  that  no  individual 
in  his  private  capacity  would  dream  of  tolerat- 
ing. And,  to  justify  them,  we  say  (and  with 
some  excuse)  that  only  those  who  undertake 
official  positions  realise  the  difficulties  that  con- 
front us.  That,  of  course,  is  perfectly  true. 
But  what  is  still  truer  is  this,  that  no  man 
ought,  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of 
public  opinion,  to  be  expected  or  allowed  to 
do  things  in  his  official  capacity  that  we  should 
disapprove  and  condemn.  If  we  have  not 
recognised  our  duties  to  other  nations,  at  least 
we  may  begin  to  realise  that  we  have  duties  to 
those  who  control  our  foreign  affairs  ; and  that 
it  is  our  business  to  see  that  these  men  acquit 
themselves  creditably  by  interpreting  the  will 
of  the  nation. 
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It  is,  in  these  days,  superfluous  to  say  that 
we  would  not  willingly  resort  to  violence  and 
injustice,  even  in  international  relations.  But 
why,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves,  is  it  ever 
permitted  ? The  reason  is  clear  : it  is  because 
we  are  not  thoroughly  democratised : it  is 
because  our  national  spirit  is  weak,  because 
we  have  been  powerless  to  utter  our  voice  in 
public  affairs,  because  instead  of  our  nation 
being,  as  it  should  be,  a great,  living  reality, 
pulsating  with  mental,  moral,  and  social  energy, 
we  have  suflrered  it  to  become  a sickly  abstrac- 
tion. We  have  outgrown  our  strength  : our 
eye  has  been,  not  where  it  should  be,  on  the 
lives  of  our  people,  but  upon  the  expansion  of 
our  Empire.  And  thus  our  whole  existence 
has  been  little  better  than  a dream. 

Only  serious  thought  can  dispel  the  delusions 
to  which  we  have  been  addicted  : only  the  direct 
appeal  to  the  social  and  moral  consciousness 
can  emancipate  us  from  the  mass  of  error  and 
credulity  that  impedes  our  progress.  Our  life 
is  still  unspeakably  barbarous,  and  we  almost 
resent  the  thought  of  employing  means  save  of 
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the  clumsiest  and  coarsest  description  in  pro- 
moting our  international  relations.  Yet  what 
can  well  call  for  greater  delicacy  and  nicety  of 
treatment  ? 

We  still  exult  in  the  thought  of  our  “ Empire 
Builders  ” — in  the  ‘‘  men  of  might,”  whose  ex- 
ploits remind  us  only  of  our  barbaric  past* — of 
our  Rhodeses,  Kitcheners,  Curzons,  Milners, 
and  Chamberlains.  But,  after  all,  are  these  the 
only  men  who  are  doing  the  work  of  the  nation, 
or  are  they  the  greatest  ? Great  as  they  may 
be,  there  are  yet  men  who  are  doing  still  more 
for  us.  Nor  can  these  latter  be  claimed  by  our 
nation  alone.  While  the  very  secret  of  their 
strength  lies  in  their  international  appeal. 
Among  such  men  we  must  include  our  men  of 
science  and  letters,  our  artists,  our  philosophers, 
our  musicians.  Such  men  are  verily  citizens 
of  the  world.  They  acknowledge  no  petty 
distinctions  which  keep  men  asunder,  which 
divide  the  nations  and  accentuate  the  sense  of 
rivalry  between  them.  Rather,  they  realise  the 
source  of  strength  which  lies  in  unity  in  the 
higher  aims  of  life  ; and,  in  insisting  upon 
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these  aims  and  ideals  which  make  for  a common 
life,  they  proclaim  the  universal  fellowship  of 
mankind. 

Was  it  lack  of  patriotism  that  led  Kant  at 
the  time  when  he  lived  to  take  less  interest  in 
Prussia  than  in  Paris  ? or  that  caused  Goethe 
to  acknowledge  that  he  did  not  know  what 
patriotism  was,  and  was  glad  of  it  ? Surely 
such  men  were  true  citizens  and  patriots — but 
not  only  of  their  own  nation.  They  could 
claim  the  citizenship  of  the  world.  And  no 
less  is  it  true  of  all  who,  by  transcending  the 
thinking  of  their  time,  break  down  the  barriers 
of  prejudice,  convention,  and  ignorance  that 
divide  mankind. 

The  growth  of  this  world-spirit  at  the  present 
epoch  possesses  a significance  wholly  unsus- 
pected by  many.  Little  do  we  realise  the 
means  which  our  facilities  for  intercourse,  cul- 
ture, and  travel  are  affording  men  of  acquiring 
that  community  of  interest  and  purpose  which 
is  essential  to  moral  and  spiritual  growth.  But 
it  is  even  so.  And  this  impetus  shall  yet  yield 
an  ideal  greater  than  the  world  has  known — 
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which  shall  bring  home  to  us  the  meaning  of 
that  sublime  sentiment  which  inspired  the  life 
of  one  of  our  greatest  internationalists  : “ The 
world  is  my  country,  and  to  do  good  is  my 
religion.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  COME 

The  epithet  “ Utopian  ” is  generally  applied 
(or  rather  misapplied)  to  almost  any  scheme 
or  theory  which  may  be  propounded  for  im- 
proving society,  on  one  condition  alone  : that 
it  is  sufficiently  impracticable,  chimerical,  and 
impossible.  The  world  has  heard  of  so  many 
Utopias  of  one  kind  and  another — and,  in  spite 
of  them,  it  is  still  so  far  from  attaining  anything 
at  all  approaching  perfection — that  it  has  almost, 
by  this  time,  grown  impatient,  incredulous,  and 
cynical.  Almost^  I must  repeat,  because,  in 
spite  of  his  experience  and  knowledge  and 
disillusionment,  it  is  still  in  the  heart  of  man 
to  hope. 

Stronger  than  nurture  — a thousand  times 

stronger — is  nature.  And  it  is  in  the  nature 

U 
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of  man  to  aspire,  to  idealise,  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  apparently  impossible  still  possesses  a 
surpassing  fascination  for  him.  At  heart,  prob- 
ably the  most  prosaic  of  mortals  cherishes  some 
Utopia  ; for  without  this  privilege  and  con- 
solation life  would  be  robbed  of  all  the  romance, 
which,  from  immemorial  ages,  has  led  men  to 
seek  for  a nobler  and  a fairer  order. 

Our  age,  however,  with  its  pre-eminently 
practical  outlook  upon  life,  and  conscious  of 
all  its  splendid  and  prolific  labours  in  the  in- 
numerable departments  of  Science,  no  longer 
contemplates  the  future  with  its  former  simplicity 
and  innocence.  Our  life,  it  is  felt,  has  grown 
inconceivably  complex  ; and  realising  how  little 
it  is  that  we  know  of  the  present,  we  are  con- 
scious of  a sense  of  suspense  and  uncertainty 
in  approaching  the  future.  Far  ahead,  in  any 
case,  we  refuse  to  look.  We  may,  it  is  true, 
still  pursue  our  speculations  as  to  the  possibility 
of  achieving  a more  promising  mode  of  existence. 
And,  in  effect  at  any  rate,  every  effort  that  is 
worthy  of  us  aims  at  accomplishing  this.  But, 
even  so,  we  no  longer  conceive  it  to  be  possible 
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to  picture  that  future  as  a whole,  or  with  any 
degree  of  minuteness  and  precision.  So  many 
things  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  All  that 
we  can  offer,  at  best,  is  a rough  chart  or  dia- 
gram of  what  such  a future  may  possibly  have 
in  store  for  us,  adding,  it  may  be,  a line  here 
or  there,  as  probabilities  may  seem  to  warrant. 
To  do  more  than  this,  however,  would  call  for 
omniscience. 

With  our  increasing  knowledge  of  nature, 
fresh  problems  have  arisen,  and  these  have, 
among  other  things,  taught  us  something  as  to 
the  vast  complexity  of  human  nature.  Realising 
which,  the  construction  of  any  conceivable  ideal 
world  for  the  generations  to  come  becomes  less 
possible  than  ever. 

“Our  dreams,”  as  Emerson  reminds  us,  “are 
the  sequel  of  our  waking  knowledge  ” ; it  is 
even  so  with  our  Utopias.  They  have  their 
source  in  human  necessity,  and,  as  such,  how- 
ever plausible  and  inviting  they  may  seem,  they 
possess  at  last  a relative  value.  None  can  be 
final,  it  is  felt,  nor  can  any  accommodate  the 
whole  of  life.  No  Utopia  that  the  world  has 
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contemplated  has  done  more  than  hold  before 
man  the  vision  of  a loftier  order,  nor  has  any- 
enabled  him  to  apprehend  the  secret  which  its 
author  has  striven  to  impart. 

The  fact  might  well  give  us  occasion  for 
disappointment,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  length  enabled  to  realise  the 
cause  of  their  failure.  As  it  is,  we  can  now 
see  that  where  their  authors  went  astray 
was,  that  they  ignored  the  most  important 
factor  which  alone  could  have  ensured  their 
theories’  realisation.  Where  they  failed  was 
that  they  altogether  overlooked  the  forces  which 
were  in  actual  operation  in  society.  From  the 
days  of  Plato  to  the  time  of  Edward  Bellamy, 
the  self-same  defect  may  be  witnessed  ; instead 
of  proposing  progress  as  their  watchword,  the 
Utopists  assumed,  as  a necessary  desideratum, 
the  entire  effacement  of  the  existing  order.  In 
other  words,  the  attitude  argued  a too  exclusive 
preoccupation  with  the  ideal. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  fact — this  total  or 
partial  inability  to  attach  theory  to  fact,  to  fit 
thought  to  practice,  to  graft  the  ideal  upon  the 
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actual,  to  allow  for  growth  and  development— 
that  has  rendered  the  work  of  our  dreamers  so 
lamentably  abortive.  For  their  praiseworthy 
intentions  we  may  readily  accord  them  our 
unstinted  approval.  Nor  can  we  pretend  that 
our  current  thinking  has  at  any  time  soared  to 
a loftier  altitude.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
whilst,  collectively  speaking,  our  ideal  to-day 
may  lack  intensity  and  clearness,  I would  make 
so  bold  as  to  say  that  we  are  not  only  conscious 
of  an  ideal,  but  that  we  are  conscious  that  it  is 
something  which,  if  it  is  to  be  realised  at  all, 
must  not  any  longer  be  dreamed  over,  but 
worked  for.  It  is  this  idea,  I take  it,  which 
is  gradually  inspiring  the  modern  man,  and  it 
is  this  fact  in  itself  which  is  the  hope  and  con- 
solation of  every  genuine  reformer. 

In  the  opening  words  of  his  Modern  Utopia^ 
Mr  Wells  calls  attention  to  one  fact  which  has 
an  intimate  bearing  upon  this  point.  What  he 
wishes  us  to  realise  is,  that  the  modern  Utopia 
must  not  be  revolutionary  so  much  as  evolution- 
ary^ for  it  must  be  as  much  the  product  of  the 
present,  as  the  present  is  the  outcome  of  the  past. 
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“The  Utopia  of  a modern  dreamer,”  he 
says,  “ must  needs  differ  in  one  fundamental 
aspect  from  the  Nowheres  and  Utopias  men 
planned  before  Darwin  quickened  the  thought 
of  the  world.  These  were  all  perfect  and 
static  states,  a balance  of  happiness  won  for 
ever  against  the  forces  of  unrest  and  disorder 
that  inhere  in  things.  One  beheld  a healthy 
and  simple  generation  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  an  atmosphere  of  happiness,  to  be 
followed  by  other  virtuous,  happy,  and  entirely 
similar  generations,  until  the  gods  grew  weary. 
Change  and  development  were  dammed  back 
by  invincible  dams  for  ever.  But  the  modern 
Utopia  must  be  not  static  but  kinetic,  must 
shape  not  as  a permanent  state,  but  as  a hopeful 
stage,  leading  to  a long  ascent  of  stages.” 

Here,  Mr  Wells  suggests  that  what  we  are 
called  upon  to  consider  is  a Utopian  attitude^  so 
to  speak,  rather  than  any  special  Utopia.  In- 
stead of  contenting  ourselves  with  patterning 
the  “ world  to  be  ” after  our  own  heart,  we 
must  rather  realise  our  special  place  and  function 
in  the  world  that  is,  which,  all  in  good  time, 
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will  of  itself  yield  the  required  change.  This 
must  necessarily  imply  keeping  one’s  attention 
fixed,  not  only  on  the  whole,  but  on  the  part. 
In  other  words,  our  business  is  primarily  with 
ourselves  : to  adjust  ourselves,  finite  instru- 
ments though  we  be,  to  the  social  scheme  with 
which  we  are  related. 

In  speaking,  however,  of  the  inutility  of  the 
earlier  Utopias,  I would  not  be  understood  to 
suggest  that  their  weakness  was  due  to  any 
inherent  intellectual  defect  on  the  part  of  their 
creators.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  dismiss  these 
dreams  of  bygone  ages  as  impracticable,  and 
to  say  that  such  men  were  merely  misled  by 
allowing  their  imaginations  to  carry  them  away. 
No  doubt,  they  did,  in  point  of  fact,  suffer 
from  the  philosophic  limitations  which  were 
imposed  upon  them  ; and,  in  the  light  of  more 
accurate  scientific  knowledge,  much  that  they 
wrote  seems  unsatisfactory  and  fanciful.  But, 
after  all,  what  we  have  to  remember  is,  that 
these  Utopias  were  written,  for  the  most  part, 
at  periods  of  profound  intellectual  enlightenment 
and  culture,  and  that  their  writers  invariably 
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appear  to  have  been  inspired  primarily  by  the 
accession  of  insight  and  knowledge,  to  which 
such  schemes  testify. 

When,  for  instance,  Plato  wrote  his  Republic^ 
or  when  Bacon  wrote  his  New  Atlantis^  or 
Campanella  his  City  of  the  Sun^  the  world  was 
passing  through  extraordinary  phases  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  advancement.  Moreover,  had 
it  not  subsequently  happened  that  great  changes 
were  destined  to  come  about  in  the  histories  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  such  visions  might 
have  been  to  some  extent  fulfilled.  As  it  was, 
of  course,  unforeseen  circumstances  interfered 
with  what  may  have  appeared  the  natural  course 
of  events.  But  the  point  upon  which  I would 
lay  especial  stress  is  this  : that  no  matter  how 
remote  and  impractical  such  theories  may  seem 
to  us  to  be  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  they 
were  written,  in  all  likelihood,  the  more  liberal 
culture  of  the  time  lent  support  to  the  assump- 
tion that  they  would  some  day  prevail.  And,  in 
truth,  had  it  not  been  for  the  actual  trend  of  events 
— that  leveller  of  all  Utopias — who  shall  say  that 
all  these  theories  must  have  remained  unrealised  ^ 
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The  point,  perhaps,  is  not  worth  speculating 
about.  But,  to  appreciate  the  intimate  relation 
between  the  creation  of  a Utopia  and  the  actual 
culture  of  the  time,  it  is  instructive  to  select  an 
example.  And  I propose,  therefore,  to  cite  the 
case  of  More’s  Utopia. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  every 
student  of  history  will  remember,  the  world 
was  passing  through  changes  more  momentous 
than  any  that  it  had  witnessed  since  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  and  the  downfall  of  Rome.  Its 
boundaries  were  suddenly  widened.  Science 
had  made  unexampled  strides— printing  had 
recently  been  discovered.  Copernicus  had  de- 
monstrated the  planetary  system,  “ founding 
his  reasonings  upon  rigid  induction.”  Voyagers 
from  Portugal  had  discovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  had  anchored  their  vesssels  in 
Indian  harbours.  Columbus,  too,  had  navigated 
the  ocean  to  the  new  world.  While  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  flight 
of  the  Greek  scholars  to  Florence,  revived  anew 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
England,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  of 
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Europe,  great  changes  were  in  progress  ; and 
under  a more  rational  form  of  Christianity  the 
religious  outlook  was  undergoing  a marked 
modification.  It  was  with  Colet,  whose  faith 
was  rooted  in  a simple  devotion  to  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  Erasmus,  at  Oxford, 
that  the  Revival  of  Learning  first  gained  ground. 
And  gradually  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
assumed  a visible  shape. 

On  behalf  of  the  new  learning.  Sir  Thomas 
More  proclaimed  the  message  contained  in  his 
Utopia  ; and  his  political  satire,  thus  entitled, 
well  expresses  the  freedom  of  thought  which 
was  representative  of  the  time. 

More,  in  those  days,  held  a high  position  as 
Counsellor  and  Diplomatist,  and  it  was  when  he 
was  engaged  on  one  of  his  diplomatic  missions 
that  he  describes  himself  as  having  received 
news  of  the  “ Kingdom  of  Nowhere.”  The 
romance  is  supposed  to  be  the  experience  of 
one  of  the  sailors  who  had  proceeded  with 
Amerigo  Vespucci  to  America,  and  it  is  in  the 
course  of  these  wanderings  that  he  is  supposed 
to  have  sojourned  in  the  isle  of  Utopia.  Need- 
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less  to  say,  this  island  has  no  counterpart  in 
actual  fact,  but  its  condition  is  inspired  by  a 
survey  of  the  then  existing  condition  of  England. 

In  this  vision  of  More’s,  we  have  something 
far  more  substantial  than  the  dream  of  an  ideal 
commonwealth  for  man.  In  it  we  find  a veri- 
table quickening  of  the  social  and  political 
conscience  of  England  itself.  And  this  pro- 
ceeded, we  must  remember,  from  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Until,  however.  More  wrote  in  1516, 
the  new  learning  had  confined  itself  to  the 
scholars  and  divines.  In  the  Utopia  we  discover 
the  same  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  entered 
into  the  domain  of  religion,  expressing  itself 
under  far  wider  aspects— -in  the  province  of 
practical  and  secular  affairs.  And  scattered  up 
and  down  its  pages  we  alight  on  thoughts  which 
not  only  enable  us  to  realise  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  humanistic  impulse  must  have  spread, 
but  also  how  closely  akin,  in  many  respects,  was 
that  period  with  our  own. 

Evidently  enough.  More’s  Utopia  sets  out 
with  one  supreme  intention  : that  of  challenging 
the  institutions  of  society.  And  for  that  purpose 
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he  very  pertinently  commences  his  book  with  a 
contrast  between  the  actual  state  of  things  and 
the  opinions  of  the  imaginary  narrator.  Thus, 
in  the  preamble,  More’s  informant  takes  occasion 
to  call  attention  to  the  grievous  abuses  of 
monarchy,  as  when  he  observes  that  most 
princes  apply  themselves  rather  to  the  affairs  of 
war,  than  to  the  useful  art  of  peace,  and  that 
they  are  generally  bent  on  acquiring  new  king- 
doms rather  than  governing  well  those  that 
they  already  possess.  From  which  topic  he 
proceeds  by  a natural  transition  to  that  of  the 
Ministers  of  State,  of  whose  vainglory  and  self- 
interest  he  makes  particular  mention.  After 
which  he  passes  on  to  speak  of  the  injustice  of 
the  penal  code  of  the  period. 

With  the  remarkable  originality,  perspicacity, 
and  insight  of  his  conclusions,  we  cannot  but 
be  impressed.  Nor  can  one  fail  to  reflect  that, 
to  this  day,  many  of  the  maladjustments  in  our 
social  arrangements  expose  themselves  to  his 
incisive  criticism. 

The  England  with  which  More  was  familiar 
presented  a spectacle  which  constituted  the 
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most  unspeakably  hideous  outrage  upon  his 
moral  consciousness.  After  fifteen  centuries  of 
Christianity,  he  found  little  but  one  huge  mass 
of  social  injustice,  political  corruption,  and  re- 
ligious tyranny.  And,  finding  little  enough  to 
warrant  the  hope  that  any  outward  change  could 
take  place,  he  there  and  then  decided  to  create, 
by  way  of  contrast  to  the  world  about  him,  a 
Kingdom  of  “Nowhere.”  In  his  eyes  the 
whole  social  system  was  one  vile  conspiracy 
against  the  poor  and  the  weak  : the  rich  first 
secured  all  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
and  then,  having  converted  the  wealth  and 
industrial  resources  to  their  private  uses,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  name  of  the  people  to  frame  laws 
to  support  them. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  crime  in  par- 
ticular, More  discloses  an  astounding  degree 
of  penetration. 

We  have  to  remember  that,  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  capital  punish- 
ment for  robbery  exceeded  all  previous  records. 
Thus,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  it  is 
said,  in  a single  year  in  England  more  persons 
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were  beheaded  than  in  seven  years  in  France. 
Whilst  in  Henry  VIII.’s  reign  there  were  upwards 
of  72,000  persons  executed  as  vagabonds  and 
rogues.  Naturally,  this  state  of  things  roused 
such  a man  to  revolt.  But  he  does  not  content 
himself  with  vaguely  sentimentalising  on  the 
enormity  of  such  atrocities.  He  goes  to  their 
root.  Thus,  in  the  Utopia  he  makes  his 
friend  say  that  the  method  in  vogue  of  punish- 
ing thieves  is  neither  just  in  itself,  nor  good  for 
the  public  ; for,  since  the  severity  is  too  great, 
the  remedy  is  ineffectual  : ‘‘  Simple  theft  not 
being  so  great  a crime  that  it  ought  to  cost  a 
man  his  life,  no  punishment  how  severe  so- 
ever is  able  to  restrain  those  from  robbery  who 
can  find  no  other  way  of  livelihood.” 

Little  could  More  have  realised  how  far 
beyond  his  age  were  such  opinions  ! It  was  not 
until  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  later  (not 
till  1861,  in  fact),  that  capital  punishment  was 
abolished  (save  for  murder,  treason,  piracy,  and 
setting  fire  to  dock-yards).  How  truly  he 
might  say,  as  he  did,  “ You  in  England  are 
readier  to  chastise  than  to  teach.  There  are 
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dreadful  punishments  enacted  against  thieves, 
but  it  were  much  better  to  make  such  good 
provisions  by  which  every  man  might  be  put 
in  a method  how  to  live,  and  so  be  preserved 
from  the  fatal  necessity  of  stealing  and  dying 
for  it.” 

And  he  then  goes  on  to  trace  such  crime  to 
its  source  — to  the  abominable  avarice  of  the 
rich,  and  the  pestilential  poverty  of  the  poor. 
“There  is,”  he  writes,  “a  great  number  of 
noblemen  that  are  themselves  as  idle  as  drones, 
that  subsist  on  other  men’s  labours,  on  the 
labour  of  their  tenants,  whom,  to  raise  their 
revenues  they  pare  to  the  quick.  Now,  when 
the  stomachs  of  these  that  are  thus  turned  out 
of  doors  grow  keen,  they  rob  no  less  keenly  ; 
and  what  else  can  they  do  .^  ” 

And,  side  by  side  with  this  deplorable  in- 
equality, he  perceives  the  shiftlessness,  purpose- 
lessness, and  luxury  of  those  about  him. 

“You  have,”  he  writes,  “many  infamous 
houses,  and  besides  those  that  are  known,  the 
taverns  and  ale-houses  are  no  better  ; add  to 
these  dice,  cards,  tables,  football,  tennis,  and 
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quoits,  in  which  money  runs  away  fast.  . . . 
Banish  these  plagues,  and  give  orders  that  those 
who  have  dispeopled  so  much  soil  may  either 
rebuild  the  villages  they  have  pulled  down,  or 
let  out  their  grounds  to  such  as  will  do  it  ; re- 
strain these  engrossings  of  the  rich  ....  leave 
fewer  occasions  to  idleness  ; let  agriculture  be 
set  up  again,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  wool 
be  regulated,  that  there  may  be  work  found  for 
these  companies  of  idle  people  whom  want 
forces  to  be  thieves,  or  who  now  being  idle 
vagabonds  or  useless  servants  will  certainly 
grow  thieves  at  last.” 

From  this  quotation,  we  realise  how  prof oundly 
More  must  have  been  impressed  with  a sense 
of  social  responsibility,  and  how  vividly  he 
realised  the  potency  of  the  social  will  for  good 
or  evil. 

It  was  by  way  of  protest  against  this  out- 
rageous system  that  the  Utopia  was  conceived. 
And,  in  developing  the  idea  which  underlies  it. 
More’s  evident  intention  was  this  : to  depict,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  might  be  realised  under 
more  favourable  and  equitable  conditions. 
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Where  More’s  theory,  to  my  mind,  breaks 
down  is,  that  it  lays  the  stress  in  the  wrong 
place.  No  doubt,  given  such  conditions  as  he 
describes,  one  might  obtain  a humanity  some- 
what after  the  pattern  he  shows  (though,  on 
reading  the  work,  I cannot  say  that  I,  for  one, 
should  welcome  so  symmetrical  a type).  But 
that,  after  all,  is  beside  the  point.  Assuming 
that  such  a Utopia  were  desirable  from  an 
ethical  standpoint,  the  thing  for  us  to  realise 
is  that  its  worth  for  us  must  lie,  not  so  much 
in  the  havings  as  the  striving  after.  The  joy  in 
possessing  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  essential 
factor  in  our  life.  But  unless  it  implied  further 
growth,  and  entailed  conscious  endeavour,  such 
as  would  introduce  an  element  of  variety,  it 
would  speedily  collapse  or  defeat  itself.  It  is 
precisely  this  aspect  that  More  leaves  out  of 
account. 

In  planning  his  Utopia,  More  is  careful,  as 
a preliminary,  not  only  to  secure  a complete 
change  of  surroundings  for  his  inhabitants,  but 
also  so  to  enclose  his  paradise  that  they  shall  be 

protected,  first  of  all,  from  all  chance  of  in- 
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trusion  from  strangers  from  without,  and  next 
from  all  source  of  division  from  within.  And  ' 
thus,  at  the  outset,  he  fails  to  allow  for  the  : 
free  play  of  individuality. 

His  Utopians  are  to  live  in  a sort  of  com-  ; 
munism— they  are  to  possess  no  property,  and 
even  the  houses  are  to  be  open  to  all  comers  ; 
while  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  inhabitants 
are  required  to  shift  their  quarters.  The  in- 
convenience of  any  such  arrangement  never  i 
seems  to  trouble  these  obliging  folk,  who  ' 
appear  to  be  actuated  entirely  by  motives  of  | 
mutual  affection  and  sympathy.  ; 

Whatever  defects  we  may  see  in  such  domestic  i 
arrangements,  however,  More’s  theory  as  to  : 
the  labour  problem  reveals  a profound  insight  i 
into  the  social  economy.  Here  he  wisely  ^ 
ordains  that  none  shall  live  in  idleness.  All  are  5 
to  follow  a trade,  but  none  is  to  wear  himself  J 
out.  The  working  hours,  therefore,  must  be  | 
limited  to  six,  and  time  must  be  allowed  for  s 
leisure  and  congenial  employment,  which  is  ; 
“ for  the  most  part  ” to  be  “ reading.” 

Slaves  are  to  be  tolerated,  but  apparently  ( 
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their  duties  are  to  be  restricted  only  to  such 
unpleasant  occupations  as  the  slaughter  of  cattle. 
And,  in  passing,  I may  remark  that,  in  one 
respect,  at  any  rate.  More’s  Utopia  shows  an 
enormous  advance  upon  the  modern  town. 
The  Utopians  are  not  vegetarians,  but,  it  seems, 
their  susceptibilities  are  of  a distinctly  higher 
type  than  our  own.  Thus,  we  are  told,  “ There 
are  without  their  town  places  appointed  near 
some  running  water,  for  killing  the  beasts  and 
washing  away  their  filth  ....  they  suffer  none 
of  their  citizens  to  kill  their  cattle,  because  they 
say  that  pity  and  good  nature  are  much  impaired 
by  butchering  of  animals.” 

For  my  own  part,  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  in 
some  of  our  great  towns  and  cities  might 
profitably  be  directed  to  such  a passage.  Pre- 
sumably, for  some  years  to  come,  meat-eating 
will  not  be  a thing  of  the  past.  But  why,  mean- 
while, our  public  thoroughfares  should  be  ren- 
dered as  unsightly  as  they  are  at  present,  by 
the  bleeding  carcases  of  beasts  displayed  in  the 
shop-windows,  I fail  to  understand.  Moreover, 
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I cannot  help  feeling  that  the  situation  of  some 
of  the  slaughter-houses  in  some  of  the  most 
densely  populated  parts  of  our  towns  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  To 
remedy  these  defects,  of  course,  would  involve 
a higher  aesthetic  culture  than  we  have  to-day. 
But,  in  that  of  his  Utopians,  More  presents  to 
us  an  ideal  which  is  well  within  our  reach. 
They  ‘‘  never  sup  without  music,”  we  are 
told.  But  chiefest  of  all  pleasures  they  appear 
to  reckon  the  enjoyment  of  health.  Nor  are 
they  votaries  of  the  cult  of  Mrs  Eddy,  it  seems. 
For  we  learn,  “ Though  there  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  that  needs  physic  so  little  as  they  do,  yet 
there  is  not  any  that  honours  it  so  much.” 

With  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  Utopians, 
I have  little  space  to  deal.  But,  in  confessing 
their  belief  in  a supreme  being,  they  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
Whilst,  on  moral  questions,  we  have  almost  a 
summary  of  the  doctrines  of  Bentham  and  of 
Mill.  “ They  inquire,”  More  writes,  “ into 
the  nature  of  virtue  and  pleasure,  but  their 
chief  dispute  is  concerning  the  happiness  of  a 
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man,  and  wherein  it  consists.  . . . They  seem, 
indeed,  more  inclinable  to  that  opinion  that 
places,  if  not  the  whole,  yet  the  chief  part  of 
a man’s  happiness  in  pleasure.”  Nor  is  there 
wanting  a touch  of  Stoicism — as,  for  example, 
when  we  read,  “ Virtue  is  a living  according  to 
nature.  Reason  directs  us  to  keep  our  minds 
as  free  from  passion  and  as  cheerful  as  we  can, 
and  that  we  should  consider  ourselves  as  bound 
by  the  ties  of  good  nature  and  humanity  to 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  help  forward  the 
happiness  of  all  other  persons.” 

In  this  Utopia  of  More  there  is  so  much  that 
applies  to  ourselves  that  I have  yielded  to  the 
irresistible  temptation  of  dwelling  upon  it  at 
some  length.  But  if,  as  is  clear,  the  needs  of 
our  own  day  are  not  widely  dissimilar  from 
those  which  More  discovered  in  1516,  I cannot 
say  that  I think  they  will  be  met  by  picturing 
such  ideals.  The  vision,  no  doubt,  we  still 
need.  But  to  realise  it,  greater  imagination  of 
the  practical' sort  is  called  for. 

The  Utopias  of  the  past,  and  More’s  no  less 
than  the  rest,  all  suffer  from  one  fundamental 
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defect  : they  leave  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
the  will.  Everything  is  so  arranged  as  to  spare 
humanity  the  need  of  originality,  deliberation, 
and  volition.  In  this  they  display,  to  my  mind, 
an  ignorance  far  beyond  that  of  the  writer  of 
Genesis.  It  is  impossible  (and  the  fact  must 
needs  be  faced)  that  things  should  proceed 
without  let  and  hindrance.  And  supposing 
that  they  could,  we  should  immediately  reduce 
men  to  the  level  of  automata. 

As  it  is,  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
further  we  seem  to  be  from  our  ideal  the 
greater  hope  there  is  for  us.  For,  after  all,  that 
ideal  develops  and  deepens  only  as  man  grows 
and  presses  on  to  achieve.  In  the  meanwhile, 
it  is  true,  circumstances  are  constantly  arising 
which  seem  to  imperil  our  spiritual  and  social 
security.  Problems  greater  than  any  which 
exercised  men  in  the  past  arise,  and  greater 
wisdom  and  resourcefulness  is  demanded  in 
solving  them.  But  it  is  here,  and  in  this  alone, 
that  our  greater  hope  and  consolation  lies.  So 
long  as  we  are  conscious  of  the  defects  and 
abuses  which  are  around  us,  we  need  never 
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despair.  All  that  we  have  to  do,  we  may  be 
sure,  is  to  set  ourselves  to  work  to  suggest 
a remedy.  And  so  long  as  we  remain  true 
to  this  principle,  we  need  never  fear  for  the 
future. 

It  is  this  principle  which  I should  call  the 
“ Utopian  attitude.”  It  promises  us,  it  is  true, 
no  immediate  Millennium.  It  holds  out  no 
prospect  of  universal  beatification.  But  it  does 
imply  this  : an  enlargement  of  heart,  a deepen- 
ing of  the  moral  nature,  and  an  increase  of 
intellectual  efficiency. 

The  world,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  in  many 
respects  perhaps  scarcely  better  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  More.  Poverty  is  still  with  us  : 
opulence  is  still  craved  and  cringed  to.  Crime 
still  haunts  our  highways.  But,  above  all  these 
things,  one  fact  greater  than  all  the  rest  im- 
presses us  : it  is  Man’s  increasing  sense  of 
power  and  responsibility.  Above  the  tumult 
and  the  strife  and  the  clatter,  we  hear  the  shout 
of  a great  awakening.  The  soul  of  man, 
though  still  bound  by  the  fetters  of  ignorance 
and  folly,  is  struggling  to  be  free.  And  we. 
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who  watch  its  efforts  to  attain  liberation,  are 
consoled,  realising  as  we  do  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  aid  this. 

One  thought,  above  all  others,  must  en-  | 
courage  us  to-day.  And  it  is  that,  if  we  can 
no  longer  look  for  any  local  Utopia,  there  is  ; 
no  occasion  to  desire  it.  The  commingling  of 
races,  the  intercourse  between  men  of  all  nation- 
alities, and  the  better  understanding  which  has  ' 
been  elicited  between  them— all  point  to  one  I 
unmistakable  fact  : that  the  New  Utopia,  when- 
ever  it  arrives,  must  be  world-wide. 

How  feeble,  beside  what  has  even  now  been 
accomplished  in  the  world,  seem  these  dreams 
of  the  past  ! How  glorious  are  the  oppor-  ' 
tunities  and  possibilities  of  to-day  ! Wherever 
one  turns,  it  is  the  same.  On  all  sides,  human 
advancement  is  testifying  to  the  advent  of  the 
new  order.  Here  we  see  schemes  set  afoot  for 
promoting  peace  and  goodwill  between  nations  ; 
there  the  rise  of  industrialism  ; and  elsewhere 
the  growth  of  co-operative  effort,  the  rise  of 
garden-cities  and  the  like.  Everywhere  it  is 
the  same.  On  all  hands,  we  see  that  the 
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religious  life  of  the  community  has  overflowed 
its  banks.  It  has  run  far  beyond  its  old 
channels.  It  has  entered  into  the  secular 
sphere,  and  in  so  doing  purifled  and  uplifted 
the  life  of  the  masses. 

Much,  no  doubt,  remains  to  be  done.  But 
the  forces  which  are  making  for  peace,  for 
liberty,  for  fraternity — in  spite  of  the  tendency 
to  reaction — shall  yet  establish  the  ideal  com- 
monwealth for  man.  It  may  not  come  by  a 
bound.  But  the  steps  which  are  being  taken 
will  lead  to  it. 

One  thought  only  remains  to  be  added.  It 
is  this  : that  those  who  are  conscious  of  this 
latest  phase  cannot  be  content  to  remain  as 
onlookers.  They  also  must  flay  their  fart. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  end,  whenever  it  be 
reached,  somewhat  remains  to  he  done  individu- 
ally, by  all,  as  well  as  collectively. 

The  modern  man  who  is  thus  in  step  with 
his  age  will  not  stay  to  ask  himself  why  should 
I heed  the  impulse  ? Whither  he  proceeds,  he 
may  not  tell.  It  is  enough  that,  having  derived 
such  a vision  of  the  Fair  and  the  Beautiful, 
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he  should  strive  to  render  somewhat  to  the 
Universe  who  gave  it. 

To  have  added  something  to  swell  the  sum- 
total  of  life  : to  have  contributed,  in  however 
small  a degree,  to  the  worth  and  splendour  of 
the  whole- — such  will  be  the  aim,  the  Religion, 
of  the  ethical  idealist  to-day.  With  William 
Morris,  he  shall  realise  that  “ the  reward  of 
labour  is  life  ” ; and  thus  knowing,  his  soul  shall 
see  the  sublime  sufficiency  of  the  least,  as  well 
as  the  greatest,  endeavour,  so  long  as  it  be 
directed  to  the  supreme  and  sovereign  end  : 
Humanity. 
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Masterman,  M.A.  ; Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Yale;  Rev.  F.  R.  I'ennant,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Hulsean 
Lecturer  ; Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones,  D.D.  ; Rev.  Canon  Hensley  ' 

Henson,  M.A.  ; Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.  ; Rev.  G.  • 

Hill,  M.A.,  D. D.  ; Rev.  J.  J.  Thornton;  Rev.  Rabbi  A.  A.  { 

Green ; Prof.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.  D.  Edited  by  Thomas 

Stephens,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  net. 

“ No  fresher  and  more  instructive  book  on  this  question  has  been  issued  for 
years,  and  the  study  of  its  pages  will  often  prove  a godsend  to  many  perplexed 
minds  in  the  church  and  in  the  Christian  home.” — British  Weekly.  5 

i 

Vol.  XII.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION:  An  Anthro-  ! 
pological  Study.  By  L.  R.  Farnell,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  ! 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  University  Lecturer  in  Classical 
Archaeology,  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XIII.  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  H.  von  Soden,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  • 
of  Berlin.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  and  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4J-.  (id.  net. 

Vol.  XIV.  JESUS.  By  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Gottingen.  Translated  by  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan,  and  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  3^.  (id.  net. 

“ It  is  true  the  writers,  von  Soden  and  Bousset,  have  in  the  course  of  their 
papers  said  things  that  I regard  as  nothing  less  than  admirable.  I very 
much  doubt  whether  we  have  anything  so  admirable  in  English.” — Rev.  Dr. 
Sanday  in  the  Guardian. 

Vol.  XV.  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
WITH  GOD.  By  Prof.  Wilhelm  Herrmann.  Translated  from 
the  new  German  Edition  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Stanyon,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 

R.  W.  Stewart,  B.D.,  B.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4^.  dd.  net. 
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THE  CROWN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY— Continued. 

Vol.  XVI.  HEBREW  RELIGION  TO  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  JUDAISM  UNDER  EZRA.  By  W.  E.  Addis, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XVII.  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  By  Rudolf 
Otto,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trans- 
lated byj.  Arthur  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.  5^.  net. 

“ . . . A valuable  survey,  and  a critical  estimate  of  scientific  theory  and 
kindred  ideas  as  they  concern  the  religious  view  of  the  world.  ...  It  is  well 
written,  clear,  and  even  eloquent.” — Expository  Times. 

Vol.  XVIII.  ESSAYS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.  By  Pro- 
fessor Adolf  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  W.  Herrmann,  of 
Marburg.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  4J.  net. 

Vol.  XIX.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT: 
Its  Place  among  the  Religions  of  the  Nearer  East.  By 
Karl  Marti,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Bern.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.  4s.  net. 

In  a leading  review  The  Spectator  says  : — “ It  is  a valuable  contribution 
to  a great  theme  by  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  its  study.  Not  only  the 
general  reader,  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended,  but  the  theologian  will  learn 
not  a little  from  its  pages.” 

Vol.  XX.  LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  M.A.  Being  Vol.  I. 
of  Dr.  Harnack’s  New  Testament  Studies.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
5^.  net. 

“ What  is  new  and  interesting  and  valuable  is  the  ratiocination,  the  theorising, 
and  the  personal  point  of  view  in  the  book  under  review.  We  study  it  to  under- 
stand Professor  Harnack,  not  to  understand  Luke  ; and  the  study  is  well  worth 
the  time  and  work.  Personally,  I feel  specially  interested  in  the  question  of 
Luke’s  nationality.  On  this  the  author  has  some  admirable  and  suggestive 
pages.” — Prof.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  The  Expositor. 

Vol.  XXI.  THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE 
RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  Kirsopp 
Lake,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  University  of 
Leiden,  Holland.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXII.  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  E.  F.  Scott,  M.A.,  author  of  “ The  Fourth  Gospel: 
Its  Purpose  and  Theology.”  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  4^.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXIII.  THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.  By  Adolf  Harnack, 
D.D.  Being  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Harnack’s  New  Testament  Studies. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  55-.  net. 
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THE  CROWN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY— Continued. 

Vol.  XXIV.  ANGLICAN  LIBERALISM.  By  Twelve  Church- 
men. Rev.  Hubert  Handley,  Prof.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Rev.  C.  R.  Shaw  Stewart,  M.A., 
Rev.  Hastings  Rashdall,  D.Litt.,  D.C.L.,  Prof.  Percy  Gardner, 

D. Litt.,  LL.D.,  Sir  C.  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Rev.  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A., 
Rev.  PI.  G.  Woods,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  A.  Caldecott,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Rev. 
W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.,  Rev.  A.  L.  Lilley,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  4s.  6d.  net. 

“This  is  a stimulating  volume,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  an  able  body  of 
writers  uniting  to  claim  the  free  atmosphere  as  the  condition  of  spiritual 
progress.  ” — W estminster  Gazette. 

Vol.  XXV.  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  By  R.  Seeberg,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  Berlin.  Sixteen  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Students  of  all  Faculties  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Crown 
8vo,  350  pp.  45-.  (id.  net. 

Vol.  XXVI.  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  Adolf 
Harnack,  D.  D.  Being  Vol.  HI.  of  Dr  Harnack’s  New  Testament 
Studies.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^.  net. 

Vol.  XXVH.  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIRIT.  By  Rudolf 
Eucken,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Jena.  Second  Edition.  8vo, 
cloih.  4J.  (id.  net. 

Vol.  XXVIII.  MONASTICISM:  Its  Ideals  and  History;  and 
THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Two 

Lectures  by  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D.  Translated  into  English  by 

E.  E.  Kellett,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Marseille,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3^'.  (id.  net. 

“ One  might  read  all  the  ponderous  works  of  Montalembert  without  obtaining 
so  clear  a view  or  so  rare  a judgment  of  this  immense  subject  as  are  offered  in 
these  luminous  pages.” — Christian  World. 

Vol.  XXIX.  MODERNITY  AND  THE  CHURCHES.  By 
Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  Litt.D.,  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
4J.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXX.  THE  OLD  EGYPTIAN  FAITH.  By  Edouard 
Naville,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
London,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  University  of  Geneva. 
Translated  by  Colin  Campbell,  M.  A.,  D.D.  Illustrated.  45'.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  XXXI.  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  LAW  OF  THE 
CHURCH  IN  THE  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES.  By 

Adolf  Harnack,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5j-.  net. 

Vol.  XXXII.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  : Its  Principal  Results,  and  their  Bearing 
upon  Religious  Instruction.  By  Dr  Rudolf  Kittel,  Professor  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  Illustrated.  5i-.net. 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES. 

Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  lOJ.  6d.  per  volume.  Cheap  Popular 
Edition,  3^.  6d.  per  volume. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D’).  LECTURES  ON  THE 
ORIGIN  AND  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CONCEP- 
TION OF  GOD  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  ANTHRO- 
POLOGY AND  HISTORY.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Wicksteed.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1891.)  Cloth.  loj.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  3^.  6d. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  REFORMA- 
TION OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert  Lectures,  1883.)  8vo,  cloth.  loj-.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  ^s.  6d. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDHISM.  (Hib. 

Lee.,  1881.)  2nd  Ed.  8vo,  cloth.  lOJ.  6d,  Cheap  Ed.,  3^.  6d. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.)  VIA,  VERITAS,  VITA.  Lectures  on 
Christianity  in  its  most  Simple  and  Intelligible  Form.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1894.)  lOr.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  y.  6d. 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fairbairn.  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  1888.)  3rd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  lor.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  35-.  6d. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS  AND  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1882.)  8vo,  cloth.  lor.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
^s.  6d. 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS.  (The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1892.)  2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  105.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3J-.  6d. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1885.)  2nd 
Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  I or.  6d,  Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

RENAN  (E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROME 
ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Beard.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1880.)  8vo,  cloth.  lor.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  3^.  6d. 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES-Continued. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1879.)  3rd  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth.  lOi-.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

RHYS  (Prof.  J.).  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1886.)  8vo,  cloth. 
IOJ-.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  35-.  6d. 

R^VILLE  (Dr.  A.).  ON  THE  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF 
MEXICO  AND  PERU.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Wicksteed.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1884.)  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  6d, 
Cheap  Edition,  3^".  6d. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  4th  Edition. 

(Hibbert  Lectures,  1887.)  8vo,  cloth,  los.bd.  Cheap  Ed. , 3^.  6rf. 

UPTON  (Rev.  C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1893.)  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  loj.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  35'.  6'J. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 

ADDIS  (W.  E.).  HEBREW  RELIGION.  4-^.  6d.  net. 
Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 

ALLIN  (Rev.  THOS.).  UNIVERSALISM  ASSERTED 
AS  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ON  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  REASON,  THE  FATHERS,  AND 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  With  a Preface  by  Edna  Lyall,  and  a 
Letter  from  Canon  Wilberforce.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D’).  THE  CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN 
ENGLAND,  AMERICA,  AND  INDIA.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  the  Rev.  J.  Moden.  8vo,  cloth.  lo^.  6d. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  GOD.  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  1 3. 

ANGLICAN  LIBERALISM.  By  Twelve  Churchmen.  4J.  6d. 
See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

BAUR  (F.  C.).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  2 vols. , 12s.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

2 vols.,  I2J.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C.).  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHRIST. 
AND  OTHER  SERMONS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  "js.  6d. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  REFORMA- 
TION OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOW- 
LEDGE. See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

BEEBY  (Rev.  C.  E.,  B.D.,  Author  of  “Creed  and  Life”). 
DOCTRINE  AND  PRINCIPLES.  Popular  Lectures  on 
Primary  Questions.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  4^.  6d. 

BEVAN  (Rev.  J.  O.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  Rector  of 
Chillenden,  Dover).  THE  GENESIS  AND  EVOLUTION 
OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SOUL  SCIENTIFICALLY 
TREATED.  Including"  also  Problems  relating  to  Science 
and  Immortality.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

“ Meets  the  much  debated  questions  which  are  raised  hy  the  more  thought- 
ful, and  perhaps  able,  opponents  of  belief  in  a second  life,  anti  is  a work  of  great 
value,  and  one  that  is_ opportune  in  its  publication,  and  besides, emphati- 
cally interesting  reading.” — Manchester  Courier. 

BIBLE.  Translated  by  Samuel  Sharpe,  being  a Revision  of  the 
Authorised  English  Version.  6th  Edition  of  the  Old,  loth  Edition 
of  the  New  Testament.  8vo,  roan.  5^.  See  also  Testament. 

BLEEK(F.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

BOUSSET  (Prof.  W.).  JESUS.  8vo.  3J.  6d.  net.  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

BREMOND  (HENRI).  THE  MYSTERY  OF  NEWMAN. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  M.  A.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth.  I ox.  (id.  net, 

“From  France  comes  a remarkable  volume,  excellently  translated,  which 
endeavours  to  probe  the  mystery  ; to  realise,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  N ewman, 
to  describe  to  us  justly  and  truthfully  the  personality  of  the  man.” — Daily 
Chronicle. 

“ No  subsequent  work  can  deprive  M.  Bremond’s  book  of  its  great  psycho- 
logical interest ; it  is  a work  that,  unlike  many  books  on  Newman  and  the 
Tractarians,  no  student  of  modern  Christianity  can  afford  to  miss.” — Fall  Mall 
Gazette. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  Canon  COLIN,  M.A.,  D.D.,).  FIRST 
THREE  GOSPELS  IN  GREEK.  3x.  (id  net.  Testa- 
ment, New,  p.  27. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  R.  J.,  M.A.).  NEW  THEOLOGY 
SERMONS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

CHANNING’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Including  “The 
Perfect  Life,”  with  a Memoir.  Centennial  Edition.  4to  Edition. 
Cloth.  7x.  6d. 

CHEYNE  (Prof.  T.  K.).  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE 
NEW  MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  4s.  6d. 

net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  9. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

CHILD  AND  RELIGION.  Edited  by  Thomas  Stephens,  B.A. 
5^.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  lo. 

CHRISTIAN  CREED  (OUR).  2nd  and  greatly  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

COIT  (STANTON,  Ph.D.).  NATIONAL  IDEALISM  AND 
A STATE  CHURCH.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6d.  net. 

“ No  one  reading  this  book  could  miss  its  interest  and  ability.  . . . Criticises 
existing  Christianity  along  lines  almost  literally  opposite  to  those  of  Herbert 
Spencer  and  the  majority  of  the  critics.  . . . Great  clearness  and  eloquence.” — 
G.  K.  Chesterton  in  The  Nation. 

NATIONAL  IDEALISM  AND  THE  BOOK  OF 

COMMON  PRAYER.  An  Essay  in  Re-Interpretation  and 
Revision.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ioj-.  (id.  net. 

COMMON  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP:  in 
Ten  Services  for  Morning  and  Evening.  32mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Also  in  8vo,  cloth.  35-. 

CONYBEARE,  F.  C.,  M.A.  The  Ring  of  Pope  Xystus : a 
collection  of  Aphorisms  and  Short  Sayings  in  use  among  Christian 
Communities  in  the  Second  Century.  Beautifully  printed  on  hand- 
made paper.  45-.  6d.  net.  Vide  also  p.  54. 

CORNILL  (Prof.  CARL).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
CANONICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ioj-.  6d.  net.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDH- 
ISM. See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

DELITZSCH  (F.).  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  Two  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft  in  the  presence 
of  the  German  Emperor.  4s.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  9.  See  also  Harnack,  A.,  “Letter  to  Preuss. 
Tahrbiicher^'^  18. 

DOBSCHOTZ  (E.  VON).  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE 
PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  (d.  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

DOLE  (CHARLES  F.).  THE  ETHICS  OF  PROGRESS, 
or  the  Theory  and  the  Practice  by  which  Civilisation 
proceeds.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth.  6j.  net. 

DRIVER  (S.  R.).  See  Mosheh  ben  Shesheth,  p.  23. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

DRUMMOND  (JAMES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  LittD.,  late 
Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford).  VIA,  VERITAS, 
VITA.  See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

PHILO  JUDiEUS.  Seep.  29. 

ECHOES  OF  HOLY  THOUGHTS  : Arranged  as  Private 
Meditations  before  a First  Communion.  2nd  Edition,  with  a 
Preface  by  Rev.  J.  Hamilton  Thom.  Printed  with  red  lines. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  u. 

EUCKEN  (Prof.  RUDOLF).  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

4^-.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  page  12. 

THE  TRUTH  OF  RELIGION.  page  2. 

EWALD  (H.).  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PROPHETS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Theological 

Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

CpMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

FARNELL  (L.  R.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION. 
An  Anthropological  Study.  By  L.  R.  Farnell,  D.Litt.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  4^.  6d.  net.  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

FIGG  (E.  G.).  ANALYSIS  OF  THEOLOGY,  NATURAL 
AND  REVEALED.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

FORMBY  (Rev.  C.  W.).  RE-CREATION:  A New  Aspect 
of  Evolution.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5j. 

FOUR  GOSPELS  (THE)  AS  HISTORICAL  RECORDS. 

8vo,  cloth.  I5i-. 

GARDNER  (Prof.  PERCY).  MODERNITY  AND  THE 
CHURCHES.  4^^.  6<^.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  12. 

GILL  (C.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Charles  Gill.  2nd  Edition.  With  Dissertations  in  answer  to 
Criticism.  8vo,  cloth.  12s. 

THE  BOOK  9F  ENOCH  THE  PROPHET.  Trans- 
lated from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  the  late 
Richard  Laurence,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  The  Text 
corrected  from  his  latest  Notes  by  Charles  Gill.  Re-issue,  8vo, 
cloth.  5^. 

GREEN  (Right  Rev.  A.  V.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ballarat).  THE 
EPHESIAN  CANONICAL  WRITINGS : Being  the 
Moorhouse  Lectures  for  1910.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5.$-.  net. 
For  Moorhouse  Lectures  mWe  Mercer,  p.  22,  and  Stephen,  p.  26. 
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HARNACK  (ADOLF).  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  5^^. 

net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  LAW  OF  THE 

CHURCH  IN  THE  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES. 

5r.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12, 

MONASTICISM  : Its  Ideals  and  History  ; and  THE 

CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Two  Lectures 
by  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  into  English  by  E.  E.  Kellett, 
M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Marseille,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
3r.  6d.  net. 

LETTER  to  the  “ Preussische  Jahrbiicher  ” on  the  German 

Emperor’s  Criticism  of  Prof.  Delitzsch’s  Lectures  on  “ Babel 
and  Bible.”  Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders. 
6d.  net. 

LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.  5^.  net.  6'^^  Crown  Theological 

Library,  p.  ii. 

HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.  7 vols.,  lor.  6d.  each.  See  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.  5r.  net.  Crown  Theo- 
logical Library,  p.  ii. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  Theological  Trans- 
lation Library,  New  Series,  p.  5.  A/so  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  10.  4s.  6d.  net.  See  Saunders  (T.  B.),  “Professor  Harnack 

and  his  Oxford  Critics,”  p.  25. 

MISSION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES.  By  Adolt 
Harnack,  D.  D.,  Berlin.  Entirely  new  edition,  re-written,  with 
numerous  editions  and  maps.  2 vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth.  25^.  net. 

and  HERRMANN  (Dr.  WILHELM).  ESSAYS  ON 

THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.  4s.  net.  Translation  edited  by 
Maurice  A.  Canney,  M.A.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  the  Apostles.  Trans- 
lated by  Leonard  Huxley.  With  a Preface  by  Mrs  Humphry 
Ward.  4 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  42s.  (Uniform  with  the  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series. ) 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES. 

The  Times  of  Jesus.  2 vols.  12s.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

HEBREW  TEXTS,  in  large  type  for  Classes: 

Genesis.  2nd  Edition.  i6mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Psalms.  i6mo,  cloth,  ir. 

Isaiah.  i6mo,  cloth,  is. 

Job.  i6mo,  cloth.  I.T. 

HENSLOW(Rev.  G.).  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  ADAPTA- 
TION ; or,  Natural  Theology  reconsidered.  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

SPIRITUAL  TEACHINGS  OF  BIBLE  PLANTS ; 

or,  The  Garden  of  God.  8vo,  cloth,  ij-. 

THE  AT-ONE-MENT  ; or.  The  Gospel  of  Reconciliation. 

8vo,  cloth.  IS. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST’S  LIFE. 

8vo,  cloth.  5j.  net. 

CHRIST  NO  PRODUCT  OF  EVOLUTION.  8vo, 

cloth.  IJ. 

VULGATE,  THE:  The  Source  of  False  Doctrine. 

A work  specially  applicable  to  the  Clergy,  Bible  Teachers,  and 
other  exponents  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

HERFORD  (R.  TRAVERS,  B.A.).  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
TALMUD  AND  MIDRASH.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i8j.net. 

CONTENTS  : — Introduction.  Division  I.  Passages  from  the 
Rabbinical  Literature  : A.  Passages  relating  to  Jesus.  B.  Passages 
relating  to  Minim,  Minuth,  Division  II.  General  Results.  Appen- 
dix containing  the  Original  Texts  of  the  Passages  translated. 
Indices. 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  will  prove  indispensable  not  only  to 
scholars  interested  in  Talmudic  literature,  but  to  all  who  study  the  subject  of 
the  evangelical  tradition.  It  will  introduce  the  reader  into  a new  world — that 
of  Jewish  thought  in  the  centuries  after  Christ.” — Cambridge  Review. 

HERRMANN  (W.).  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  WITH  GOD.  4J.  6t/.  net.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  5,  and  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  10. 

FAITH  AND  MORALS.  4J.  6tf.  net.  See  Crown  Theo- 
logical Library,  p.  9. 

and  HARNACK  (ADOLF.).  ESSAYS  ON  THE  SOCIAL 

GOSPEL.  4J.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 
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HIBBERT  JOURNAL : A Quarterly  Review  of  Relig-ion, 
Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Edited  by  L.  P.  Jacks  and  G. 
Dawes  Hicks.  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo,  856  pp.  Vol.  II.,  864  pp. 
Vol.  III.,  869  pp.  Vols.  IV. -VIII.,  960  pp.  Cloth.  Each 
12s.  6d.  net.  Annual  Subscription,  loj-.  post  free. 

HIBBERT  JOURNAL  SUPPLEMENT,  1909,  entitled 
JESUS  OR  CHRIST?  Containing  Essays  by  the  following 
writers  : — The  late  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  the  Bishop  of  Southwark, 
Professor  H.  Weinel,  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  Professor  P. 
Schmiedel,  Professor  Henry  Jones,  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  B.D., 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Canon  H.  Scott  Holland,  the  Rev.  Father 
Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.,  Professor  Nathan  Soderblom  (Upsala),  Rev. 
Principal  A.  E.  Garvie,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A., 
the  Rev.  James  Drummond,  D.  D. , Professor  B.  W.  Bacon,  D.D. , 
Rev.  Principal  J.  E.  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Mr  James  Collier,  the 
Rev.  R.  Roberts.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth.  5^.  net. 

HOERNING  (Dr.  R.).  THE  KARAITE  MSS.,  BRITISH 
MUSEUM.  The  Karaite  Exodus  (i.  to  viii.  5)  in  Forty-two 
Autotype  Facsimiles,  with  a Transcription  in  ordinary  Arabic  type. 
Together  with  Descriptions  and  Collation  of  that  and  five  other 
MSS.  of  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Arabic  characters  in  the 
same  Collection.  Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top.  20s. 

HUNTER  (Rev.  J.,  D.D.).  DE  PROFUNDIS  CLAMAVI, 
and  Other  Sermons.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^.  net. 

GOD  AND  LIFE.  A Series  of  Discourses.  Uniform  with 

“ De  Profundis  Clamavi.”  Cloth.  5^-.  net. 

THE  COMING  CHURCH.  A Plea  for  a Church  simply 

Christian.  Cloth,  u.  6d.  net. 

JACKS  (L.  P.,  Editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal).  MAD  SHEP- 
HERDS, and  Other  Human  Studies.  With  a frontispiece 
drawing  by  Leslie  Brooke.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4^.  6d.  net. 

THE  ALCHEMY  OF  THOUGHT,  and  Other  Essays. 

Demy  8vo,  clofh.  lOj.  6d.  net. 

JOHNSON  (EDWIN,  M.A.).  THE  RISE  OF  CHRISTEN- 
DOM. Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6d. 

ANTIQUA  MATER:  A Study  of  Christian  Origins. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

THE  RISE  OF  ENGLISH  CULTURE.  Demy  8vo, 

cloth.  155-.  net. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST-Continued. 

JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).  HYMNS  OF  DUTY  AND 
FAITH.  Selected  and  Arranged.  247  pp.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
2nd  Edition.  3^.  (>d. 

CHANTS,  PSALMS,  AND  CANTICLES.  Selected 

and  Pointed  for  Chanting.  i8mo,  cloth,  u.  (id. 

ANTHEMS.  With  Indexes  and  References  to  the  Music. 

i8mo,  cloth,  ij.  3<i'. 

THE  CHANTS  AND  ANTHEMS.  Together  in  i vol., 

cloth.  2s. 

A BOOK  OF  PRAYER.  In  Thirty  Orders  of  Worship,  with 

Additional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings.  i8mo,  cloth.  2.s.  6d. 
With  Chants,  in  i vol.  i8mo,  cloth.  3^. 

KAUTZSCH  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. With  Chronological  Tables  for  the  History  of  the 
Israelites,  and  other  Aids  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Reprinted  from  the  “Supplement  to  the  Translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.”  By  E.  Kautzsch,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  Edited  by  the  Author.  Translated  by  John 
Taylor,  D.Litt,  M.A.,  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6y.  6d. 

“ This  English  translation  ...  is  likely  to  prove  very  acceptable  to  all  those 
students  who  desire  to  see  for  themselves  the  view  taken  hy  the  ‘ higher  critics  ’ 
of  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament.” — Tke  Guardian. 

“Dr.  Taylor  has  rendered  a great  service  to  the  English  readers  hy  his 
excellent  translation  of  this  important  work.” — British  Weekly. 

KEIM’S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA.  6 vols. 

6s.  each.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  7. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).  BIBLICAL  HEBREW.  12s. 

See  p.  35. 

KITTEL  (R.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  2 vols. 

lOJ.  6d.  each.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p,  6. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. 5^-.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL  AND 
UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS.  The  Hibbert  Lectures, 

P-  13- 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE  FALL  OF 

THE  JEWISH  STATE.  3 vols.  i8r.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

LAKE  (Professor  KIRSOPP).  THE  HISTORICAL  EVI- 
DENCE FOR  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.  4^.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

LEA  (HENRY  CHARLES,  LL.D.).  HISTORY  OF  SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  Third  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Reset. 
2 vols.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  2 is.  net. 

LOBSTEIN(P.).  THE  DOGMA  OFTHEVIRGIN  BIRTH 
OF  CHRIST.  2s.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  9. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  An  Exposition 
of  Part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  with  Special  References 
to  the  Influence  of  Professor  Haeckel.  Second  Edition,  with 
an  Appendix  of  Definitions  and  Explanations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  (id,  net.  Popular  Edition.  Paper  cover,  (id,  net. 

MACAN  {R.  W.).  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.  An  Essay  in  Three  Chapters.  8vo,  cloth.  5^-. 

MACFIE  (RONALD  C.,  M.A.,  M.B.).  SCIENCE, 

MATTER,  AND  IMMORTALITY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Ss.  net. 

MACKAY  (R.  W.).  SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

MARTI  (KARL).  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. 4s.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 

MARTINEAU  (Rev.  Dr.  JAMES).  THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN  ETHICS  AND  RELIGION.  An  Address. 
8vo,  sewed,  is. 

MODERN  MATERIALISM  : ITS  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY.  A Critique  and  Defence.  8vo, 
sewed.  2s.  6d. 

MERCER  (Rig:ht  Rev.  J.  EDWARD,  D.D.).  THE  SOUL 
OF  PROGRESS.  Being  the  Moorhouse  Lectures  for  1907. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  For  Moorhouse  Lectures  vide  also  Green, 
p.  17,  and  Stephen,  p.  26. 

“ To  be  congratulated  on  an  eftective  and  freshly  thought  out  exposure  of 
the  familiar  failure  of  materialism  to  account  for  evolution,  humanity  or 
progress  in  any  intelligible  sense.” — The  Christian  World. 

MITCHELL  (Rev.  A.  F.).  HpW  TO  TEACH  THE  BIBLE. 

2nd  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  reset.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

“ The  lectures  are  marked  by  much  insight  and  moderation.  The  book  is 
notable  also  for  its  gracious  and  cultured  note,  and  for  the  quiet  persuasiveness 
with  which  a revolutionary  reform  is  advocated.” — Sunday  School  Chronicle. 
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MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS.  The  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, p.  13. 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH’S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.  Edited  from  a Bodleian 
MS.,  with  a Translation  and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  8vo, 
sewed.  3^-. 

MUNSTERBERG  (Prof.  HUGO).  THE  AMERICANS. 

I2S.  6d.  net.  See  p.  30. 

NAVILLE  (Prof.  EDOURD).  THE  OLD  EGYPTIAN 
FAITH.  4^.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

NESTLE  (E).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  6. 

OTTO  (R.).  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  5^.  net. 
See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 

PERCIVAL  (G.  H.).  THE  INCARNATE  PURPOSE. 

Essays  on  the  Spiritual  Unity  of  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
A Review  of  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  PRAYERS.  8vo,  buckram, 
ij.  net. 

PETERS  (JOHN  P.).  EARLY  HEBREW  STORY.  A 

Study  of  the  Origin,  the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background 
of  the  Legends  of  Israel.  4^.  6d.  net.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  9. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

PAULINISM  : A Contribution  to  the  History  of  Primitive 

Christianity.  2 vols.  12s.  Theological  Translation  Library, 
Old  Series,  p.  8. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

ITS  HISTORY.  4 vols.  24s.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF 

CHRIST  : Its  Significance  and  Value  in  the  History  of 
Religion.  35'.  net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 
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PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY. 

Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  lo^.  (id.  net  each. 
See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  2. 


PICTON  (J.  ALLANSON,  M.A.,  Lond.).  MAN  AND  THE 
BIBLE.  A Review  of  the  Place  of  the  Bible  in  Human 
History.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  (>s.  net. 

POOLE  (REG.  LANE).  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  MEDIEVAL  THOUGHT  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS.  8vo,  cloth.  loi^.  (id. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. 3 vols.  i8i-.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
Old  Series,  p.  8. 


RENAN  (E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROME 
ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Hibbert  Lectures, 
P-  13- 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 


REVILLE  (A.).  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  Commonly  called 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  or  the  Canticle.  Translated  from  the 
French.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

ON  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF  MEXICO  AND  PERU. 

See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  RE- 
LIGIONS. 6s.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old 
Series,  p.  8. 

RfeVILLE  (JEAN).  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY.  3^.  6d. 

net.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  9. 

RIX  (HERBERT).  TENT  AND  TESTAMENT.  A Camp- 
ing Tour  in  Palestine,  with  some  Notes  on  Scripture  Sites.  With 
61  Illustrations,  Frontispiece,  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
8j.  6d.  net. 


“ His  narrative  of  travel  is  that  of  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  traveller 
who  went  without  prepossessions  and  was  both  able  and  willing  to  weigh 
evidence.  . . . Mr.  Rix’s  contribution  is  one  that  must  be  taken  into  account.” 

is  a thoughtful,  well-written,  even  learned  work,  far  from  the 
vain  outpourings  of  the  tourist.  The  narrative,  though  heavily  charged  with 
information,  is  wonderfully  unembarrassed,  and  the  word-pictures  which  abound 
are  true  to  life.” — Athenceum. 

A DAWNING  FAITH.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  55. 


-Spectaior. 

“ The  result 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST-Continued. 

ROBINSON  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  B.D.).  A STUDY  OF 

THE  SAVIOUR  IN  THE  NEWER  LIGHT.  2nd 

Edition.  Revised  and  partly  re-written.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  5^.  net. 

OLD  AND  NEW  CERTAINTY  OF  THE  GOSPEL; 

A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

SABATIER  (AUGUSTE).  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  AU- 
THORITY AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

With  a Memoir  by  Professor  J.  Reville.  loj.  6d.  See  Theologi- 
cal Translation  Library'’,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND 

ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION;  and  RELIGION 
AND  MODERN  CULTURE.  4^.  net.  Crown  Theo- 
logical Library,  p.  10. 

SADLER  (Rev.  Dr.).  PRAYERS  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP.  Crown  8 VO,  cloth.  2^.  6d. 

CLOSET  PRAYERS,  Original  and  Compiled.  i8mo, 

cloth.  IJ-.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (T.  BAILEY).  PROFESSOR  HARNACK 
AND  HIS  OXFORD  CRITICS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

IS.  6d.  net. 

“It  gives  thoughtful  and  acutely  reasoned  support  to  the  great  historical 
student  of  Christianity  who  represents  Berlin  in  theology  against  the  pig- 
tailed opposition  which  Oxford  has  offered  to  his  learning.  A spirited  piece  of 
controversial  writing,  it  cannot  but  prove  stimulating  to  readers  interested  in 
modern  divinity,  no  matter  to  which  side  of  the  debate  their  private  preposses- 
sions incline  them.” — Scotsman. 

“Mr,  Saunders  writes  with  sobriety  and  with  a knowledge  of  the  points 
at  issue.  Readers  of  ‘ Harnack  and  his  Critics  ’ will  do  well  to  read  his 
comments.” — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

SAVAGE  (M.  J.).  BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE.  8vo, 
cloth.  7a  (id. 

SAYCE  (A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  Hibbert  Lectures, 

p.  14. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS  AND 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  2 vols.  I2S.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

SCHUBERT  (HANS  VON).  OUTLINES  OF  CHURCH 
HISTORY.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series, 

P-  3- 

SCOTT  (Rev.  E.  F.,  M.A.).  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  4a  (id.  net.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  ii. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST-Continued. 

WOODS  (C.  E.)  THE  GOSPEL  OF  RIGHTNESS.  A 

Study  in  Pauline  Philosophy.  300  pages,  cloth.  5^.  net. 

The  chief  purpose  in  the  author’s  mind  has  been  to  present  a book  to  a class 
of  thinkers  and  readers  who  are  not  so  widely  catered  for  as  might  be,  and  by 
whom  the  writings  of  the  great  Apostle  have  been  shelved  as  no  longer  in 
keeping  with  the  liberal  thought  of  to-day.  The  attempt  is  made  to  present  the 
Apostle  in  a somewhat  new  light  as  a philosopher  who  develops  a remarkable 
scheme  of  spiritual  thought  from  one  or  two  very  simple  and  self-evident 
principles. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  C.  H.  H.).  BOOK  OF  GENESIS  IN 
HEBREW  TEXT.  With  a critically  revised  Text,  various 
Readings,  and  Grammatical  and  Critical  Notes.  Demy  8vo. 
3^.  (id. 

BOOK  OF  RUTH  IN  HEBREW  TEXT.  With  a criti- 
cally revised  Text,  various  Readings,  including  a new  Collation  of 
Twenty-eight  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  a Grammatical  and  Critical 
Commentary  ; to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee  Targum.  Demy 
8vo.  *]s.  6d. 

DANIEL  AND  HIS  PROPHECIES.  Demy  8vo, 

cloth,  ys.  6d. 

DANIEL  AND  ITS  CRITICS.  A Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  with  Appendix.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ys,  6d. 

LIGHT  FROM  EGYPTIAN  PAPYRI  ON  JEWISH 

HISTORY  BEFORE  CHRIST.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3^.  net. 

WRIGHT  (G.  H.  BATESON).  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  A 

new  critically  revised  Translation,  with  Essays  on  Scansion,  Date, 
etc.  8vo,  cloth.  6j. 

WAS  ISRAEL  EVER  IN  EGYPT?  or,  A Lost 

Tradition.  By  G.  H.  Bateson  Wright,  D.D. , Queen’s  College, 
Oxford  ; Head  Master  Queen’s  College,  Hong- Kong ; Author  of 
“A  Critical  Revised  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job.”  8vo,  art 
linen,  ys.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  ALDIS),  Edited  by,  and  Dr  S.  A.  HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY  9N  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  From 
a Hebrew  MS.  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.  Med.  8vo, 
cloth.  21s.  net. 

ZELLER  (E.).  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8, 
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II.  Philosophy,  Psychology. 

BACON  (ROGER),  THE  “OPUS  MAJUS”  OF.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Analytical  Table,  by  John  Henry  Bridges,  Fellow 
of  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
Complete  in  3 vols.,  3IJ.  6d.  ; Vol.  III.  sold  separately,  ^s.  6d. 

BREWSTER  (H.  B.).  THE  THEORIES  OF  ANARCHY 
AND  OF  LAW.  A Midnight  Debate.  Crown  8vo,  parch- 
ment. 5J-. 

THE  PRISON.  A Dialogue.  Crown  8vo,  parchment. 

THE  STATUETTE  AND  THE  BACKGROUND. 

Crown  8vo,  parchment.  4s. 

COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY.  By  F.  Howard  Collins.  With  a Preface  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  5th  Edition.  The  Synthetic  Philosophy  Com- 
pleted. 8vo,  cloth.  Reduced  to  5^.  net. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.).  PHILO  JUDAEUS;  or,  The  Jewish 
Alexandrian  Philosophy  in  its  Development  and  Completion. 

By  James  Drummond,  LL.D.,  late  Principal  of  Manchester  New 
College,  Oxford.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  2i.r. 

EUCKEN  (Dr.  RUDOLF).  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

4J-.  6d  net.  Vide  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

THE  TRUTH  OF  RELIGION.  Vzde  Theological  Trans- 
lation Library,  p.  2. 

HODGSON  (S.  H.).  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Aristotelian  Society.  8vo, 
sewed.  2s. 

THE  REORGANISATION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Address.  8vo,  sewed,  u. 

JACKS  (L.  P.).  Editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal.  Works  by. 
Vzde  p.  20. 

JORDAN  (HUMFREY  R.,  B.A.).  BLAISE  PASCAL.  A 
Study  in  Religious  Psychology.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4^.  6d.  net. 

JESUS  OR  CHRIST?  The  Hibbert  Journal  Supplement  for 

1909.  Containing  Essays  by  the  following  writers  : — The  late  Rev. 
George  Tyrrell,  the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  Professor  H.  Weinel, 
Professor  Percy  Gardner,  Professor  P.  Schmiedel,  Professor  Henry 
Jones,  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  B.D.,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Canon  H. 
Scott  Holland,  the  Rev.  Father  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.,  Professor 
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Nathan  Soderblom  (Upsala),  Rev.  Principal  A.  E.  Garvie,  D.D., 
the  Rev.  R.  J,  Campbell,  M.A. , the  Rev.  James  Drummond, 
D.D.,  Professor  B.  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  Rev.  Principal  J.  E.  Car- 
penter, D.D.,  Mr.  James  Collier,  the  Rev.  R.  Roberts.  Super- 
royal 8vo,  cloth.  5^.  net. 

LAURIE  (Professor  SIMON).  ETHICA;  or,  The  Ethics  of 
Reason.  By  Scotus  Novanticus.  2nd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

METAPHYSICA  NOVA  ET  VETUSTA : A Return  to 

Dualism.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  2^.  6d.  net. 

Religion,  p.  22. 

MACCOLL  (HUGH).  MAN’S  ORIGIN,  DESTINY,  AND 
DUTY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4^.  6d.  net. 

Professor  A.  E.  Taylor  in  Mind'. — “On  the  main  issues  involved  the 
writer  of  the  present  notice  must  avow  himself  entirely  on  the  author’s  side,  and 
would  unreservedly  express  his  admiration  for  the  skill  and  luminosity  with 
which  the  chief  points  are  made,  and  the  happiness  of  the  illustrations.” 

MUNSTERBERG  (HUGO,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Harvard  University).  THE  AMERICANS.  Translated  by 
Edwin  B.  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  at  Harvard  University.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 
THE.  A Review  of  Philosophy.  6s.  See  Religion,  p.  23. 

PIKLER  (JUL.).  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
BELIEF  IN  OBJECTIVE  EXISTENCE.  Part  I.  8vo, 
cloth.  4J-.  6d. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings.  Vol.  I.,  4 Nos.,  1890-91.  8vo,  12s. 
Discontinued  after  Vol.  III.  Part  2.  Or  each  Part  separately. 
Vol.  I.  No.  I,  2s.  6d.  ; No.  2,  2s.  6d.  ; No,  3,  Part  i,  IJ-.  6d.  ; 
Part  2,  2s. ; No.  4,  Part  i,  is.  6d.  ; Part  2,  2s.  Vol.  II.  No.  i. 
Part  I,  IJ.  6d.  ; Part  2,  2s. ; No.  2,  Part  i,  u.  6d.  ; Part  2,  2s.  ; 
No.  3,  Part  I,  2s.  ; Part  2,  2s.  Vol.  III.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Part  2,  2s.  NEW  SERIES,  Vols.  I.-X.  Demy  8vo,  buckram, 
each  lOJ.  6d.  net. 

SALEEBY  (C.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).  INDIVIDUALISM 
AND  COLLECTIVISM.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2.r. 

SCHURMAN  (J.  GOULD).  KANTIAN  ETHICS  AND 
THE  ETHICS  OF  EVOLUTION.  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 

THE  ETHICAL  IMPORT  OF  DARWINISM.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  5^-. 
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SCRIPTURE  (EDWARD  W.,  Ph.D.).  STUDIES  FROM 
THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY.  Vols. 

I. -VI.,  each  4^.  2,d.  net. 

SCULLARD  (Rev.  Prof.  H.H.,  M.A.,  D.D.).  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  IN  THE  WEST,  FROM 
CLEMENT  TO  AMBROSE.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

SHEARMAN  (A.  T.,  M.A.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SYMBOLIC  LOGIC.  A Critical  Historical  Study  of  the 
Logical  Calculus.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^.  net. 

From  the  Contents. 

Symbols  as  representing  Terms  and  as  representing  Propositions 
— Symbols  of  Operation — The  Process  of  Solution — Concerning  a 
Calculus  Based  on  Intension — The  Doctrines  of  Jevons  and  of  Mr. 
MacColl — Later  Logical  Doctrines — The  Utility  of  Symbolic 
Logic. 

“ Its  style  is  smooth,  pleasant,  and  lucid.” — Athenceum. 

SOLILOQUIES  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  THE.  Translated 
into  English  by  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland.  With  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  the  translator.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  net. 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  A SYSTEM  OF  SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY— 

Vol.  I.  First  Principles.  With  an  Appendix  and  a 
Portrait.  Finally  revised.  New  Edition,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth. 
*]s.  6d.  Specially  printed  cheap  edition,  bound  in  cloth.  2 vols. 
of  240  pages  each.  ij-.  net  per  volume. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Principles  of  Biology.  6th 

Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  i8j.  each. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  5th 
Thousand.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth.  36^. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  I.  Part  i, 
The  Data  of  Sociology  ; Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Sociology  ; 
Part  3,  Domestic  Institutions.  4th  Thousand,  revised  and 
enlarged.  8vo,  cloth.  21s. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  II.  Part  4, 
Ceremonial  Institutions ; Part  5,  Political  Institutions.  3rd 

Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  i8j‘. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  III.  Part  6, 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions  ; Part  7,  Professional  Institutions  ; Part 
8,  Industrial  Institutions.  2nd  Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  i6j. 
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A SYSTEM  OF  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY— Continued. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  I.  Part  i,  The 
Data  of  Ethics  ; Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Ethics  ; Part  3,  The 
Ethics  of  Individual  Life.  2nd  Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  1 55-. 

Vol.  X.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  II.  Part  4^ 
Justice ; Part  5,  Negative  Beneficence  ; Part  6,  Positive 
Beneficence  ; Appendices.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d. 

Also  to  be  had  separately  : 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  DATA  OF  ETHICS.  Reset 
uniform  with  popular  edition  of  “ First  Principles.”  Sewed,  2s.  6d. 
net ; cloth,  3s.  net, 

JUSTICE.  Being  Part  4 of  the  Principles  of  Ethics.  2nd 

Thousand.  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 


Other  Works. 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Library  Edition  (21st 

Thousand),  with  a Postscript.  8vo,  cloth.  105-.  6d. 

EDUCATION  : Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.  Cheap 

Edition.  Entirely  reset.  46th  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  : Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative.  A new 

Edition,  rearranged,  with  additional  Essays.  3 vols.  8vo,  cloth. 
(Each  IOJ-.)  30J-. 

SOCIAL  STATICS.  Abridged  and  revised,  together  with 

“The  Man  v.  The  State.”  8vo,  cloth.  loj. 

VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS.  Uniform  in  Library  binding. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Enlarged  Edition.  6s. 

FACTS  AND  COMMENTS.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

THE  MAN  versus  THE  STATE.  14th  Thousand. 

Sewed,  u. 

A REJOINDER  TO  PROFESSOR  WEISMANN. 

Sewed.  6d. 

REASONS  FOR  DISSENTING  FROM  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  M.  COMTE.  Sewed.  6d. 
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SPENCER  (HERBERT).  DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY  ; 
or,  Groups  of  Sociological  Facts.  Compiled  and  abstracted 
by  Professor  D.  Duncan  of  Madras,  Dr.  Richard  Scheppig,  and 
James  Collier.  Folio,  boards. 

No.  I.  English.  i8j. 

No.  2.  Ancient  American  Races.  i6s. 

No.  3.  Lowest  Races,  Negritto  Races,  Polynesians.  i8j. 
No.  4.  African  Races.  i6j-. 

No.  5.  Asiatic  Races.  i8j-. 

No.  6.  American  Races.  iSs. 

No.  7.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  21s. 

No.  8.  The  French  Civilisation.  30^^. 

No.  10.  Greeks  : Hellenic  Era.  By  Rev.  Dr  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  and 
Professor  W.  A.  Goligher,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

No.  II.  Chinese.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  E.  T.  C.  Werner, 
H.M.’s  Consular  Service,  China.  Just  ready.  63 

In  Preparation. 

Edited  by  Henry  R.  Tedder,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the 
Athenaeum  Club. 

Ancient  Egyptians. 

Hellenistic  Greeks.  By  Rev.  Dr  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Goligher,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Romans.  By  Mr  E.  H.  Alton,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor 
W.  A.  Goligher. 

COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY.  By  F.  Howard  Collins.  Being 
a Digest  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  Works.  5th  Edition,  the 
Synthetic  Philosophy  Completed.  With  a Preface  by  Herbert 
Spencer.  8vo,  cloth.  5^-.  net. 

SPINOZA  : Four  Essays.  By  Professors  Land,  Van  Vloten,  and 
Kuno  Fischer,  and  by  E.  Renan.  Edited  by  Professor  Knight,  of 
St.  Andrews.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5x. 

STOCKER  (R.  DIMSDALE).  SOCIAL  IDEALISM. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3^-.  net. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY.  Edited  by  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture. 
With  many  Illustrations.  8vo,  sewed.  4^.  2d.  each  net.  Vol.  I. 
1892-93,  100  pages.  Vol.  II.  1894,  124  pages.  Vol.  HI.  1895, 
no  pages.  Vol.  IV.  1896,  141  pages.  Vol.  V.  1897,  105  pages. 
Vol.  VI.  1898,  105  pages. 

WUNDT  (WILHELM).  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Author,  by 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Wesleyan 
University.  3rd  Enlarged  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  8j-.  net. 
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III.  Oriental  Languages,  Literature, 
and  History. 

AVESTI,  PAHLAVI,  and  ANCIENT  PERSIAN  STUDIES 
in  Honour  of  the  late  SHAMS-UL-ULAMA  DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI  BEHRAMJI  SANJANA,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Paper  cover,  i2s.  6d  net;  cloth,  135-.  (id.  net. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDHISM.  6-^^ 
The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  13. 

DELITZSCH  (Prof.  F.).  ASSYRIAN  GRAMMAR.  With 

Paradigms,  Exercises,  Glossary,  and  Bibliography.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  155-. 

THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE  VIEWED  IN  THE 

LIGHT  OF  ASSYRIAN  RESEARCH.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  4i-. 

BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  43-.  (>d.  net.  6"^^  Crown  Theological 

Library,  p.  9. 

DILLMANN  (A.).  ETHIOPIC  GRAMMAR.  Translated 
from  C.  Bezold’s  Second  German  Edition.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Crichton,  D.  D.,  with  Index  of  Passages,  Philological  Tables,  etc. 
I vol.,  royal  8vo.  2^s.  net. 

DfPAVAMSA  (THE) : A Buddhist  Historical  Record  in  the 
Pali  Lang-uage.  Edited,  with  an  English  Translation,  by  Dr. 
H.  Oldenberg.  8vo,  cloth.  21s, 

The  “Dipavamsa”  is  the  most  ancient  historical  work  of  the  Ce54onese  ; it 
contains  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Ceylon. 

ERMAN’S  EGYPTIAN  GRAMMAR.  Translated,  under 
Professor  Erman’s  supervision,  by  J.  H.  Breasted,  Professor  of 
Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  i8i‘. 

EVANS  (GEORGE).  AN  ESSAY  ON  ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With  4to  Tables  of  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  8vo,  cloth,  ^s. 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI  (Shaikh,  B.D.).  A MOSLEM 
PRESENT.  Part  I.,  containing  the  famous  poem  of  Al-Busaree. 
With  an  English  Version  and  Notes.  8vo,  cloth.  4^. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRE-ISLAMITIC  ARABIC 

POETRY,  with  special  reference  to  the  Seven  Suspended 
Poems.  8vo,  sewed.  4d. 

FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  See  Cunningham  Memoirs, 

p.  44. 
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FRANKFURTER  (Dr.  O.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PALI : Being 
an  Elementary  Grammar,  a Chrestomathy,  and  a Glossary. 

8vo,  cloth.  i6s. 

FUERST  (Dr.  JUL.).  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE 
LEXICON  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  5th  Edition, 
improved  and  enlarged.  Translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson. 
Royal  8 VO,  cloth.  21s. 

HEBREW  TEXTS.  Large  type.  i6mo,  cloth. 

Genesis.  {2nd  Edition.  Baer  and  Delitzsch’s  Text. ) is.  6d. 
Psalms,  is. 

Job.  IS. 

Isaiah,  is. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIBLICAL 
HEBREW,  presenting  Graduated  Instruction  in  the 
Language  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  James  Kennedy,  B.D., 
Acting  Librarian  in  the  New  College,  and  one  of  the  additional 
Examiners  in  Divinity  at  the  University,  Edinburgh.  8vo,  cloth. 
12s. 

STUDIES  IN  HEBREW  SYNONYMS.  Demy  8vo 

cloth.  $s. 

LEWIS,  AGNES  SMITH  (Edited  by).  OLD  SYRIAC 
GOSPELS,  or  EVANGELION  DA-MEPH AR-RESTRE. 

This  is  the  Text  of  the  Sinia  Palimpsest,  including  the  latest 
additions  and  emendations,  with  the  variants  of  the  Curetonian 
Text,  corroborations  from  many  other  MSS.,  and  a list  of  quotations 
from  ancient  authors.  With  4 facsimiles.  Quarto,  bound  half- 
leather. 2^s.  net. 


LYALL  (C.  J.,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E.).  ANCIENT  ARABIAN 
POETRY,  CHIEFLY  PRiE-ISLAMIC.  Translations, with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth.  loj-.  613'. 


MACHBEROTH  ITHIEL.  By  Yehuda  ben  Shelomoh  Alcharizi. 
Edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  Thomas 
Chenery,  M.A.  8vo,  cloth.  3^. 


MI  LAN  DA  PAN  HO,  THE : Being  Dialogues  between  King 
Milanda  and  the  Buddhist  Sage  Nagasena.  The  Pali  Text, 
edited  by  V.  Trenckner.  440  pp.  8vo,  sewed.  21s.  See  also 
“ Pali  Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH’S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.  Seep.  23. 

NEW  HEBREW  SCHOOL  of  POETS  of  the  SPANISH- 
ARABIAN  EPOCH.  Selected  Texts  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  Dictionary.  Edited  by  H.  Brody,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi  in  Nachod 
(Bohemia),  and  K.  Albrecht,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Oldenburg 
(Grand  Duchy).  English  translation  of  the  Introduction,  etc.,  by 
Mrs  Karl  Albrecht.  Cloth,  ys.  6d.  net. 
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NOLDEKE  (THEODOR,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg).  COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC  GRAMMAR.  With  a Table  of  Characters  by  Julius 
Euting.  Translated  (with  the  sanction  of  the  author)  from  the 
second  and  improved  German  Edition  by  Rev.  James  A.  Crichton, 
D.D.  Royal  8vo.  i8j.  net. 

DELECTUS  VETERUM  CARMINUM  ARABI- 

CORUM  GLOSSARIUM  CONFECIT  A.  MULLER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  "js.  (id. 

NORRIS  (E.).  ASSYRIAN  DICTIONARY.  Intended  to 
further  the  Study  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  4to,  cloth.  Each  281. 

OLDENBERG  (Prof.  H.).  BUDDHA : His  Life,  his  Doctrine, 
his  Order.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Oldenberg,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  W.  Hoey,  M.A.  8vo,  cloth 
gilt.  iSj-. 

PALI  MISCELLANY.  By  V.  Trenckner.  Part  I.  The  Intro- 
ductory Part  of  the  Milanda  Panho,  with  an  English  Translation 
and  Notes.  8vo,  sewed.  4^. 

PLATTS  (J.  T.).  A GRAMMAR  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE.  By  John  T.  Platts,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Teacher 
of  Persian  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ; late  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Part  I.  Accidence.  Broad  crown 
8vo.  10^.  (id. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RE- 
LIGION OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Hibbert  Lectures, 

p.  14. 

SADI.  THE  GULISTAN  (ROSE  GARDEN)  OF  SHAIK 
SADI  OF  SHIRAZ.  A new  Edition  of  the  Persian  Text,  with 
a Vocabulary,  by  F.  Johnson.  Square  royal  8vo,  cloth.  155. 

qaYCE  (Prof  A.  H.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RELIGIONS 
OF  ANCIENT  BABYLONIA  AND  SYRIA.  the 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS 
AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  2 vols.  12^.  See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

SHIHAB  AL  DIN.  FUTUH  AL-HABASHAH  ; or.  The 

Conquest  of  Abyssinia.  By  Shinab  al  Din  Ahmad  B.  ’Abd  al 
Kadir  B.  SMim  B.  ’Uthman.  Edited,  from  an  Arabic  MS.,  by 
S.  Arthur  Strong.  Part  I.  8vo,  sewed,  y.  net. 

SORENSEN  (S.,  Ph.D.),  Compiled  by.  AN  INDEX  TO 
THE  NAMES  IN  THE  MAHABHARATA.  With  short 
explanations.  Royal  4to,  in  twelve  parts,  which  are  not  sold 
separately,  at  7^.  6d.  per  part  net.  Parts  I.  and  V.  now  ready. 
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STATUTES,  THE,  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopia  and  Arabic  Texts,  with  translations  of  Ethiopic, 
Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts,  by  G.  Horner,  M.A.  See  p.  26. 

TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY.  Established  for  the 
purpose  of  editing  and  translating  Oriental  Texts  chiefly  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum. 

THE  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS 
OF  SEVERUS,  PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH,  in 
the  Syriac  Version  of  Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited 
and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Text,  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Vol.  II.  Translation,  Parts  I.  and  II.  84J.  net. 

THE  CANONS  OF  ATHANASIUS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Coptic.  Edited 
and  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  Riedel  (Griefswald)  and  W.  E. 
Crum.  21s.  net. 

A RABBINIC  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB,  contained  in  a unique  MS.  at  Cambridge. 
Edited,  with  Translation  and  Commentary,  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  LL.D.  21s.  net. 

AN  ANCIENT  ARMENIAN  VERSION  OF  THE 
APOCALYPSE  OF  ST  JOHN ; also  THE  ARME- 
NIAN TEXTS  OF  CYRIL  OF  ALEXANDRIA, 
SCHOLIA  DE  INCARNATIONE  and  EPISTLE 
TO  THEODOSIUS  UPON  EASTER,  the  former  in- 
completely preserved  in  Greek,  the  latter  unknown  in  Greek 
or  Latin.  All  edited,  with  English  versions,  etc.,  by  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

REMNANTS  OF  THE  LATER  SYRIAC  VERSIONS 
OF  THE  BIBLE.  Part  I.  (Sixth  Century).  The  Four 
Minor  Catholic  Epistles.  Reconstructed  Text,  with  Apparatus 
Criticus.  Part  II.  (Seventh  Century).  Extracts,  hitherto  un- 
edited, from  the  Syro-Hexaplar  Text  of  Chronicles,  Nehemiah, 
etc.  All  edited,  with  Greek  versions,  etc.,  by  John  Gwynn, 
D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dublin.  2i.y.  net. 

In  the  Press, 

THE  REFUTATION  OF  MANI,  MARCION,  AND 
BARDAISAN  OF  ST  EPHRAIM.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Mitchell. 


TURPIE  (Dr.  D.  McC.).  MANUAL  OF  THE  CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE.  Containing  Grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee 
and  of  the  Targums,  and  a Chrestomathy,  with  a Vocabulary. 
Square  8vo,  cloth.  *]s. 

WALLIS  (H.  W.).  THE  COSMOLOGY  OF  THE  RIG- 
VEDA  : An  Essay.  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 
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IV.  Modern  Languages  & Literature, 

A complete  list  of  Messrs.  Williams  6^  Norgate's  Educational  Publi- 
cations on  Modern  Languages  may  be  had  on  application. 


ARMY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  NOVELS. 

Edited,  with  short  Notes,  by  J.  T.  W.  Perowne,  M.A. 

This  series  is  equally  well  adapted  for  general  reading,  and  for  those 
preparing  or  the  Army,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificates,  and  other 
Examinations — in  fact,  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  up  or  improve  their  French 
and  German.  The  notes  are  as  concise  as  possible,  with  an  occasional 
etymology  or  illustration  to  assist  the  memory.  The  books  selected  being 
by  recent  or  living  authors,  are  adapted  for  the  study  of  most  modern  French 
and  German. 

LE  COUP  DE  PISTOLET,  etc.  Prosper  Merimee.  2s.  6d. 

“A  book  more  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose  could  not  be  desired.  The 
Editors  deserve  to  be  congratulated.” — National  Observer. 

VAILLANTE.  Jacques  Vincent.  7.s.^d. 

“ The  books  are  well  got  up,  and  in  Vaillante  an  excellent  choice  has  been 
made.” — Guardian. 

AUF  VERLORNEM  POSTEN  AND  NAZZARENA 
DANTI.  Johannes  v.  Dewall.  3^. 

“Well  printed,  well  bound,  and  annotated  just  sufficiently  to  make  the 
reading  of  them  sure  as  well  as  easy.” — Educational  Times. 

CONTES  MILITAIRES.  A.  Daudet.  2i^.  (>d. 

“These  stories  are  mainly  culled  from  a series  called  Contes  du  Lundi, 
originally  contributed  by  their  author  to  the  Figaro.  Written  at  fever  heat 
immediately  after  the  great  1870  war,  they  show  Daudet’s  power  in  many  ways 
at  its  highest.  . . . We  therefore  do  more  than  recommend — we  urge  all 
readers  of  French  to  get  the  stories  in  some  form,  and  the  present  one  is  both 
good  and  cheap.” — The  Schoolmaster. 

ERZAHLUNGEN.  E.  Hdfer.  3.^. 

“The  series  has  brought  fascinating  examples  of  fiction  under  the  eyes  of 
English  readers  in  a neat  and  handy  form.  Besides  having  the  military  flavour, 
they  are  models  of  style.  ” — Scotsman. 


BAYLDON  (Rev.  G.).  ICELANDIC  GRAMMAR.  An 

Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic  Language. 
8vo,  cloth,  '^s.  6d. 
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BO'fELLE  (JAS.).  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  THROUGH 
LORD  MACAULAY’S  ENGLISH.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Hints,  and  Introduction,  by  the  late  James  Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ. 
Gall.),  Officier  d’ Academic,  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwich 
College,  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Vol.  I.  Frederick  the 
Great.  3^.  Vol.  II.  Warren  Hastings.  3^.  Vol.  III.  Lord 
Clive.  3^. 

See  Victor  Hugo,  “Les  Miserables”  and  “Notre  Dame.” 

DELBOS  (L.).  NAUTICAL  TERMS  IN  ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH  AND  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

With  Notes  and  Tables.  For  the  use  of  Naval  Officers  and  Naval 
Cadets.  By  Leon  Delbos,  M. A.,  of  H.M.S.  Britannia,  Dart- 
mouth. 4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably 

enlarged,  with  additional  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STUDENT’S  GRADUATED  FRENCH 

READER.  Remodelled  and  rewritten.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
a Complete  Vocabulary.  First  Year — Part  I.  Anecdotes,  Tales, 
and  Exercises.  Part  II.  Tales,  Historical  Pieces,  and  Exercises. 
IJ.  6d.  each.  Second  Year — Parts  I.  and  II.  in  the  Press. 

EUGENE’S  STUDENT’S  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 
OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  with  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  French.  For  the  use  of  Public 
Schools.  With  Exercises.  By  G.  Eugene-Fasnacht,  late  French 
Master,  Westminster  School.  23rd  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^-.  ; or  separately.  Grammar,  35-.  ; 
Exercises,  2s.  6d. 

GOETHE  (W.  V.).  ANNOTATED  TEXTS.  Educational 
Catalogue. 

HAGMANN  (J.G.,  Ph.D.).  REFORM  IN  PRIMARY  EDU- 
CATION. Translated  from  Second  German  Edition  by  R.  H. 
Hoar,  Ph.D.,  and  Richmond  Barker,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

HUGO  (VICTOR).  LES  MISERABLES:  Les  Principaux 
Episodes.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  the  late  J.  Boielle. 
2 vols.  6th  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Each  3^'. 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS.  Adapted  for  the  use  of 

Schools  and  Colleges.  By  the  late  J.  Boielle.  2 vols.  2nd 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Each  3^. 

KYRIAKIDES  (A.).  MODERN  GREEK-ENGLISH  DIC- 
TIONARY. With  a Cypriote  Vocabulary.  2nd  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  Medium  8vo.  920  pages.  Cloth.  155-.  net. 

A MODERN  GREEK-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 

MODERN  GREEK  POCKET  DICTIONARY.  In  2 

vols.,  about  650  pages  each.  "js.  net  each  volume. 
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LEABHAR  BREAC.  The  “Speckled  Book,’^  otherwise  styled, 
“The  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre”:  a Collection  of  Pieces  in 
Irish  and  Latin,  transcribed  towards  the  close  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  “The  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS.  relating  to  Church 
History  now  preserved”  {G.  Petrie).  Now  first  published,  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  Library.  In 
imperial  folio,  on  toned  paper.  In  one  vol.,  half-calf,  4^-. 

(200  copies  only  printed.) 

LEABHAR  NA  H-UIDHRI.  A Collection  of  Pieces  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  in  the  Irish  Language,  transcribed  about  A.D.  iioo; 
the  oldest  volume  now  known  entirely  in  the  Irish  language, 
and  one  of  the  chief  surviving  native  literary  monuments — not 
ecclesiastical — of  ancient  Ireland  ; now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished, from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  with  account  of  the  Manuscript,  description  of  its 
contents,  index,  and  facsimiles  in  colours.  In  folio  on  toned 
paper,  half-calf.  £3,  3s.  (200  copies  only  printed.) 

LILJA  (The  Lily).  An  Icelandic  Religious  Poem.  By  Eystein 
Asgrimson.  Edited,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
E.  Magnusson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  lo^.  6d. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND  SCHOOL 
REFORM.  A Course  of  Four  Lectures  on  School  Curricula 
and  Methods,  delivered  to  Secondary  Teachers  and  Teachers  in 
Training  at  Birmingham.  3^. 

“ The  work  of  a sensible  iconoclast,  who  does  not  pull  down  for  the  sake  ot 
mere  destruction,  but  is  anxious  to  set  up  something  more  worthy  in  place  of 
the  mediaevalism  he  attacks."  —Ouitook. 

“ Let  me  commend  this  wise  volume  not  only  to  teachers  but  to  all  concerned 
in  national  education.  And  especially  to  the  politician.  Half  an  hour  with 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  would  make  him  realise  that  there  are  problems  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  school  door  not  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy — would  make  him  feel 
that  the  more  he  knows  of  these  the  better  will  he  be  able  wisely  to  handle  those 
others  about  which  he  is  glibly  talking  every  day.” — Dr  Macnamara  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle. 

MAORI.  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MANUAL  OF 
MAORI  CONVERSATIONS.  Containing  Phrases  and 
Dialogues  on  a variety  of  Topics,  together  with  a few  general 
rules  of  Grammar,  and  a comprehensive  Vocabulary.  43-.  net. 
See  also  Williams. 

MARKHAM  (Sir  CLEMENTS,  K.C.  B. ).  VOCABULARIES 
OF  THE  GENERAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  INCAS 
OF  PERU.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  'js.  6d.  net. 

NIBELUNGENLIED.  “The  Fall  of  the  Nibelungens,”  other- 
wise “The  Book  of  Kriemhild.”  An  English  Translation  by 
W.  N.  Lettsom.  5th  Edition.  8vo,  cloth.  5^. 
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O’GRADY  (STANDISH  H.).  SILVA  GADELICA  (I.- 
XXXI.).  A Collection  of  Tales  in  Irish,  with  Extracts  illus- 
trating Persons  and  Places.  Edited  from  MSS.  and  translated. 
2 vols.  royal  8vo,  cloth.  4.2s.  jDr  separately,  Vol.  I.,  Irish 
Text;  and  Vol.  II.,  Translation  and  Notes.  Each  vol.  2ii-. 

OORDT  (J.  F.  VAN,  B.A.).  CAPE  DUTCH.  Phrases  and 
Dialogues,  with  Translations,  preceded  by  short  Grammatical 
Notes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

PHILLIPPS  (V.,  B.A.).  A SHORT  SKETCH  OF 
GERMAN  LITERATURE,  for  Schools.  By  Vivian 
Philiipps,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2nd  Edition,  revised.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  u. 

ROGET  (F.  F.).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD 

FRENCH.  History,  Grammar,  Chrestomathy,  and  Glossary, 
2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6^. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY,  LITERA- 
TURE, AND  PHILOLOGY.  For  Candidates  for  the  Scotch 
Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,  the  various  Universities  Local 
Examinations,  and  the  Army  Examinations.  4th  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.  5J-. 

ROSING  (S.).  ENGLISH-DANISH  DICTIONARY.  New 

Edition.  Large  8vo,  strongly  bound,  half-roan.  i.u.  (id. 

SCHILLER  (F.  VON).  ANNOTATED  TEXTS.  Educa- 
tional Catalogue. 

SULLIVAN  (W.  K.).  CELTIC  STUDIES  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  EBEL.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Roots, 
Stems,  and  Derivatives,  and  on  Case-endings  of  Nouns  in  the 
Indo-European  Languages.  8vo,  cloth.  io.r. 

VELASQUEZ.  LARGER  SPANISH  DICTIONARY. 

Composed  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  Terreros 
and  Salva.  Spanish -English  and  English-Spanish.  1279  pp., 
triple  columns.  2 vols.  in  i.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth.  2\s. 

VIGA  GLUMS  SAGA.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic,  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth.  5j. 

WEISSE  (T.  H.).  ELEMENTS  OF  GERMAN.  With  a 
Course  of  Exercises  instructing  in  Simpler  Composition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  3J. 

SYSTEMATIC  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES 

FOR  TRANSLATING  INTO  GERMAN,  adapted  to 
his  Grammar.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  (Key,  5^^. 
net. ) 3^.  (id. 
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WEISSE  (T.  H.).  A SHORT  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN 
IDIOMS  : being  a Collection  of  the  Idioms  most  in  use. 

With  Examination  Papers.  3rd  Edition.  Cloth.  2s. 

WERNER’S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CAPE 
DUTCH  (AFRIKANDER  TAAL).  By  A.  Werner  and 
G.  Hunt.  i6mo,  cloth.  IJ-.  6d. 

“ We  most  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  going  out  to  settle  in 
South  Africa.  . . . The  dialogues  and  exercises  are  admirably  planned.” — 
Reformer. 

“To  those  outward  bound  such  a book  is  sure  to  be  useful.” — Practical 
Teacher. 

WILLIAMS  (The  Right  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.C.L.).  A DICTION- 
ARY OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  LANGUAGE.  4th 

Edition.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  W.  L.  Williams,  with 
numerous  additions  and  corrections.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  \2s.  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  MAORI.  3rd  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

3^- 

YELLOW  BOOK  OF  LECAN.  A Collection  of  Pieces  (Prose 
and  Verse)  in  the  Irish  Language,  in  part  compiled  at  the  end  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century  ; now  for  the  first  time  published  from  the 
original  Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  With  Introduction,  Analysis  of  Con- 
tents, and  Index,  by  Robert  Atkinson.  30  and  468  pp.  (Royal 
Irish  Academy’s  Irish  facsimiles.)  Large  post  folio,  1896,  half- 
roan, Roxburghe,  cloth  sides.  4s. 

ZOEGA  (G.  T.).  ENGLISH-ICELANDIC  DICTIONARY. 

8vo,  cloth.  6s.  net. 

ZOMPOLIDES  (Dr.  D.).  A COURSE  OF  MODERN 
GREEK  ; or,  The  Greek  Language  of  the  Present  Day. 
I.  The  Elementary  Method.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5r. 
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V.  Science. 

MEDICINE— CHEMISTRY— BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 

BASTIAN  (H.  CHARLTON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.). 

STUDIES  IN  HETEROGENESIS.  With  825  Illustra- 
tions from  Photomicrographs.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  31J.  6d. 

BENEDICT  (F.  E.,  Ph.D.).  ELEMENTARY  ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS.  Small  8vo.  Pages  vi  + 82.  15  Illustrations. 

4i-.  bd.  net. 

BERGEY  (D.  G.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  HY- 
GIENE. Small  8vo.  Pages  v-f- 164.  6s,  6d.  n&i. 

BILTZ  (HENRY).  THE  PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF 
DETERMINING  MOLECULAR  WEIGHTS.  Trans- 
lated by  Jones.  Small  8vo.  Pages  viii-f-245.  44  Illustrations. 

2>s.  6d.  net. 

BOLTON.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THERMOMETER. 

i2mo.  96  pages.  6 Illustrations.  4.r.  6d.  net. 

BRUCE  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.).  A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Fcap.  folio,  half- leather.  £2,  2s.  net. 

COLBY  (ALBERT  LADD).  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
IN  EUROPE.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  I4j.  6d.  net. 

CREIGHTON  (CHAS.,  M.D.).  CANCER  AND  OTHER 
TUMOURS  OF  THE  BREAST.  Researches  showing 
their  true  seat  and  cause.  With  24  Lithographic  Plates  containing 
138  figures  from  the  Author’s  drawings.  Royal  8vo,  cloth. 
1 2s.  6d.  net. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

THEORY  9F  TUBERCULOSIS.  By  Charles  Creighton, 
M.D.,  sometime  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Cambridge  Medical 
School,  author  of  “ Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  Man,”  etc.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth.  I2.S-.  6d.  net. 

CUNNINGHAM  MEMOIRS— 

1.  Cubic  Transformations.  By  John  Casey,  LL.D.  4to, 
sewed.  2s.  6d. 

2.  On  the  Lumbar  Curve  in  Man  and  the  Apes.  By 
D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.  13  Plates.  4to,  sewed.  55-. 

3.  New  Researches  on  Sun-heat,  Terrestrial  Radiation, 
etc.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.A.,  M.D.  9 Plates.  4to, 
sewed.  i.r.  6d. 
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CUNNINGHAM  MEMOIRS— Continued. 

4.  Dynamics  and  Modern  Geometry.  A New  Chapter  in 
the  Theory  of  Screws.  By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.  4to, 
sewed.  2s. 

5.  The  Red  Stars.  Observations  and  Catalogue.  New 
Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Espin,  M.A.  4to,  sewed.  3^.  6r/. 

6.  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Duck  Tribe  and  the  Auk 
Tribe.  By  W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.  S.  9 Plates.  4to,  sewed.  31.  6d. 

7.  Contribution  to  the  Surface  Anatomy  of  the  Cerebral 
Hemispheres.  By  D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.  With  a Chapter 
upon  Cranio-Cerebral  Topography  by  Victor  Horsley,  M.B., 
F.R.  S.  4to,  sewed.  8.r.  6^/. 

8.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.  Part  I.  Out  of  Print. 

9.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.  Part  II.  With  18  Auto- 
types. 4to,  sewed.  42s.  net.  Appendix  to  8 and  9.  5j-.  net. 

10.  The  Decorative  Art  of  British  New  Guinea.  A Study 
in  Papuan  Ethnography.  By  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  M.A.  With 
12  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  4to,  sewed.  14J.  net. 

11.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.  With  Transcriptions, 
Commentaries,  and  Index.  By  John  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  and  Prof. 
J.  Gilbert  Smyly.  With  7 Autotypes.  4to,  sewed.  42^.  net. 

EMERY  (F.  B.,  M.A.).  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  8r.  6d.  net. 

ENGELHARDT  (V.).  THE  ELECTROLYSIS  OF 
WATER.  8vo.  Pages  x+ 140.  90  Illustrations.  5i-.net. 

FISCHER  (Prof.  EMIL,  of  Berlin  University).  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS.  Translated  with  the  author’s  sanction  from 
the  new  German  edition  by  R.  V.  Stanford,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  With 
figures  in  the  text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4^.  net. 

HANTZSCH  (A.).  ELEMENTS  OF  STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated  by  Wolf.  i2mo.  Pages  viii  + 206.  26 

P’igures.  6s.  6d.  net. 

HARDY.  ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

8vo.  Pages  iv  + 365.  163  Figures.  8s.  6d.  net. 

INFINITESIMALS  AND  LIMITS.  Sm.  i2mo,  paper. 

22  pp.  6 Figures.  li.  net. 

HARNACK  (AXEL).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTS OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS.  From  the  German.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 
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HART  (EDWARD,  Ph.D.).  CHEMISTRY  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS. Small  121110. 

Vol.  I.  Inorganic.  Pages  viii+i88.  55  Illustrations  and 
2 Plates.  Fourth  Edition.  4^.  (id.  net. 

Vol.  II.  Organic.  Pages  iv  + 98.  ii  Illustrations.  7.s.  net. 

Vol.  III.  Experiments.  Separately.  60  pages,  is.  net. 

SECOND  YEAR  CHEMISTRY.  Small  i2mo.  165  pages. 

31  Illustrations.  5^.  net. 

HOFF  (J.  H.  VAN’T).  STUDIES  IN  CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Ernst  Cohen, 
Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Amster- 
dam. Translated  by  Thomas  Ewan,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Royal  8vo,  cloth. 
IOJ-.  6d. 

HORNELL  (JAMES,  F.L.S.).  REPORT  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  BARODA  ON  THE  MARINE 
ZOOLOGY  OF  OKHAMANDAL  IN  KATTIAWAR. 
With  Supplementary  Reports  on  Special  Groups  by  other 
Zoologists.  Demy  4to,  cloth,  with  full-page  Plates.  Part  I. 
15^-.  net. 

HOWE  (J.  L.).  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  Jas.  Lewis  Howe, 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Being  a Second  Edition  of 
“Inorganic  Chemistry  according  to  the  Periodic  Law.”  By 
F.  P.  Venable  and  J.  L.  Howe.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12^.  6d.  net. 

JOHNSTONE  (J.).  BRITISH  FISHERIES:  Their  Ad- 
ministration and  their  Problems.  A short  account  of  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  British  Sea  Fishery  Authorities  and  Regu- 
lations. lOi-.  6d.  net. 

JONES  (J.  T.  SHARE-).  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF 
THE  HORSE.  To  be  completed  in  4 Parts.  With  above  100 
Illustrations,  a number  being  in  colour.  Part  I.  Head  and  Neck. 
Part  II.  Fore  Limb.  Part  HI.  Hind  Limb.  Price  per  part,  15^. 
net,  sewed ; cloth,  i6s.  6d,  net. 

LIFE-SIZE  MODELS,  Illustrating  the  Superficial 

Anatomy  of  the  Limbs  of  the  Horse.  Price  per  set  of  four 
models,  ;i^2i  ; or  separately — Fore  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  £6,  i6s.  6d.  each;  Hind  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  £6y  6s.  each. 

JONES.  THE  FREEZING  POINT,  BOILING  POINT, 
AND  CONDUCTIVITY  METHODS.  i2mo.  Pages 
vii-f-64.  14  Illustrations.  35-.net. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY.  Botany.  At 

various  prices.  Index  to  Journal  (Botany),  20s.  Zoolog’y.  At 
various  prices.  General  Index  to  the  first  20  vols.  of  the  Journal 
(Zoology)  and  the  Zoological  portion  of  the  Proceedings,  20i-. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  with 
other  Microscopical  information.  Bi-monthly.  Previous  to  1893 
at  various  prices ; after  that  date  bi-monthly,  each  6s.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Nos.  1-26,  IJ.  net;  Nos,  27-31,  2s.  6d.  net.  1^93, 
No.  32,  and  following  Nos.,  half-yearly,  35-.  6d.  net. 

LANDOLT  (Dr.  HANS).  THE  OPTICAL  ROTATING 
POWER  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  ITS 
PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS.  8vo.  Pp.  xxi-}-75i.  83 
Illustrations.  31J.  6d.  net. 

LEAVENWORTH  (Prof.  W.  S.,  M.Sc.).  INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  8vo.  Pages 
vi  -t- 1 54.  6s.  6d.  net. 

LEBLANC  (Dr.  MAX).  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
CHROMIUM  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS  BY  THE  AID 
OFTHE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT.  8vo.  122  pages.  5.?.  net. 

LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS  ON  TYPICAL  BRITISH  MARINE 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Herdman, 
L.Sc. , F.R.S.  All  demy  8vo,  stiff  boards. 

1.  Ascidia.  By  W.  A.  Herdman.  With  5 Plates.  Price  2s.  net. 

2.  Cardium.  By  J.  Johnstone,  Fisheries  Assistant,  University 
College,  Liverpool.  With  7 Plates.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

3.  Echinus.  By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick,  Curator  of  the  Port 
Erin  Biological  Station.  With  5 Plates.  Price  2s.  net. 

4.  Codium.  By  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.A. , F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  Helen  P.  Auld,  B.Sc. 
With  3 Plates.  Price  ix.  6d.  net. 

5.  Alcyonium.  By  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 
Beyer  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With 
3 Plates.  Price  \s.  6d.  net. 

6.  Lepeophtheirus  and  Lernea.  By  Andrew  Scott,  Resident 
Fisheries  Assistant  at  the  Peel  Hatchery.  With  5 Plates.  2s.  net. 

7.  Lineus.  By  R.  C.  Punnett,  B.A.,  with  4 Plates.  2s.  net. 

k Pleuronectes.  By  Frank  J.  Cole,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 

Lecturer  in  the  Victoria  University,  Demonstrator  of  Zoology, 
University,  Liverpool,  and  James  Johnstone,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Fisheries 
Assistant,  University,  Liverpool.  With  ii  Plates,  'js.  net. 

9.  Chondrus.  By  Otto  V.  Darbishire,  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester. With  7 Plates.  2s.  6d.  net. 
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10.  Patella  (the  Common  Limpet).  By  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth,  and  H.  J.  Fleure,  B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Wales.  With  4 Plates.  2s.  6d.  net. 

11.  Arenicola  (the  Lug-Worm).  ByJ.  H.  Ashworth,  D.Sc., 
Lecturer  in  Invertebrate  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
With  8 Plates.  4^.  6d.  net. 

12.  Gammarus.  By  Margaret  Cussans,  B.Sc.,  Zoological 
Department,  U niversity  of  Liverpool.  With  4 Plates.  2J.net. 

13.  Anurida.  By  A.  D.  Imms,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  7 
Plates.  4s.  net. 

14.  Ligia.  By  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  B.Sc.,  Demonstrator  in 
Zoology,  U niversity  of  Manchester.  With  4 Plates.  2s.  net. 

15.  Antedon.  By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick.  With  7 Plates. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

16.  Cancer.  By  Joseph  Pearson,  M.Sc.,  Demonstrator  in 
Zoology,  University  of  Liverpool,  With  13  Plates.  6s.  6d.  net. 

17.  Pecton.  By  W.  J.  Dakin,  M.Sc.  With  9 plates.  4s.  6d. 
net. 

18.  Eledone.  By  Annie  Isgrove,  M.Sc.  With  10  plates. 
4J.  6d.  net. 

19.  Polychaet  Larvae.  By  F.  H.  Gravely,  M.Sc.  With  4 
plates.  2s.  6d.  net. 

LLURIA  (Dr.  ENRIQUE).  SUPER-ORGANIC  EVOLU- 
TION. Nature  and  the  Social  Problem.  With  a Preface  by 
Dr  D.  Santiago  Ramon  y Cajal.  Large  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated. 
7j.  6d.  net. 

LONG  (J.  H.).  A TEXT-BODK  OF  URINE  ANALYSIS. 

Small  8vo.  Pages  v + 249.  31  Illustrations.  6s.  6d.  net. 

MACFIE  (RONALD  C.,  M.A.,  M.B.).  SCIENCE,  MAT- 
TER, AND  IMMORTALITY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5J.  net. 

MARRINER  (GEORGE  R.,  F.R.M.S.).  THE  KEA : A 
New  Zealand  Problem.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
7j.  6d.  net. 

MASON  (W.  P.,  Prof,  of  Chem.).  NOTES  ON  QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS.  Sm.  i2mo.  56  pp.  3J.  6d.  net. 

MEADE  (RICHARD  K.,  B.Sc.)  CHEMIST’S  POCKET 
MANUAL.  i6mo.  Leather.  Pocket  Edition.  Second  Edition. 
I2J.  6d.  net. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT:  ITS  COMPOSITION,  RAW 

MATERIALS,  MANUFACTURE,  TESTING,  AND 
ANALYSIS.  Second  Edition.  With  100  Illustrations.  14J.  6d. 
net. 

MOISSON  (HENRI).  THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE.  8vo. 

Pages  X + 305.  41  Illustrations.  loj.  6d.  net. 
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NAKAIDO  (Y.,  B.Sc.,  M.A.).  BEET-SUGAR  MAKING 
AND  ITS  CHEMICAL  CONTROL.  With  a number  of 
valuable  Tables  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 

NISSENSON.  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES.  8vo.  81  pages.  52  Illustra- 
tions. 5J-.  net. 

NOYES  (ARTHUR  A.,  Ph.D.)  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
FOR  THE  LABORATORY.  Small  i2mo.  Pages  xii  + 257. 
22  Illustrations.  6j-.  6d.  net. 

and  MULLIKEN  (SAMUEL  R,  Ph.D.).  LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS  ON  CLASS  REACTIONS 
AND  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ORGANIC  SUB- 
STANCES. 8vo.  81  pp.  2s.  net. 

OTTO  (RUDOLF).  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION. 

See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 

PETIT  (ROBERT).  HOW  TO  BUILD  AN  AEROPLANE. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  some  additional  matter,  by 
Messrs.  T.  O’B.  Hubbard  and  J.  H.  Ledeboer.  With  nearly  lOO 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

PFANHAUSER  (Dr.  W.).  PRODUCTION  OF  METAL- 
LIC OBJECTS  ELECTROLYTICALLY.  5^.  net. 

PHILLIPS(FRANCIS  C.).  METHODS  FORTHE ANALY- 
SIS OF  ORES,  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  Pages  viii+ 170.  3 Illustrations.  4s.  6d.  net. 

PIDDINGTON  (HENRY).  THE  SAILORS’  HORN-BOOK 
FOR  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS.  Being  a Practical  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms,  and  its  uses  to  Mariners  of 
all  Classes  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  Shown  by  transparent  Storm 
Cards  and  useful  Lessons.  7th  Ed.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ioj.  6d. 

PRAY  (Dr.).  ASTIGMATIC  LETTERS.  Printed  on  Mill- 
board,  size  22  by  14  inches,  u. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  OPTICAL  CONVENTION, 
No.  I,  1905.  Crown  4to,  cloth,  ioj.  net. 

RANSOM  (W.  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.).  THE  IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA  IN  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6d. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  C.).  A HISTORY  OF  HINDU  CHEMISTRY 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  A.D.  With  Sanskrit 
Texts,  Variants,  Translation,  and  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  io.y.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  II.  Cloth.  loj.  6d.  net. 
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BANG’S  LOGARITHMS.  A new  Table  of  Seven-place  Loga- 
rithms of  all  Numbers  continuously  up  to  200,000.  2nd  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.  21s, 

SCHREBER  (D.  G.  M.).  MEDICAL  INDOOR  GYMNAS- 
TICS, or  a System  of  Hygienic  Exercises  for  Home  Use,  to  be 
practised  anywhere,  without  apparatus  or  assistance,  by  young  and 
old  of  either  sex,  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  general  activity. 
Revised  and  Supplemented  by  Rudolf  Graefe,  M.D,  With  a 
large  plate  and  45  illustrations  in  the  text.  Royal  8vo,  cloth, 
3^.  net. 

SCHROEN  (L.).  SEVEN-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS  OF 
NUMBERS  from  i to  108,000,  and  of  Sines,  Cosines, 
Tangents,  Cotangents  to  every  10  Seconds  of  the  Quad- 
rant. With  a Table  of  Proportional  Parts.  By  Dr.  Ludwig 
Schroen,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Jena,  etc.,  etc.  5th 
Edition,  corrected  and  stereotyped.  With  a description  of  the 
Tables  by  A.  De  Morgan,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University 
College,  London.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth,  printed  on  light  green  paper. 
gs. 

SEGER.  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF  HERMAN 
AUGUST  SEGER.  (Papers  on  Manufacture  of  Pottery.) 
2 vols.  Large  8vo.  per  set, 

SNELLEN’S  OPHTHALMIC  TEST  TYPES.  Best  Types 
for  the  Determination  of  the  Acuteness  of  Vision.  14th  Edition, 
considerably  augmented  and  improved.  8vo,  sewed.  4s.  Single 
Sheets  ; E T B,  MOV,  B D E,  LU  HI  UJ,  and  Large  Clock  Sheet. 
Sd.  each.  Small  Clock  Sheet  and  R T V Z.  ^d.  each. 

SNYDER  (HARRY,  B.Sc.).  SOILS  AND  FERTILISERS. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  x -f  294.  i Plate.  40  Illustrations. 
6.y.  6d.  net. 

SONNTAG  (C.  O.).  A POCKET  FLORA  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH AND  THE  SURROUNDING  DISTRICT. 

A Collection  and  full  Description  of  all  Phanerogamic  and  the 
principal  Cryptogamic  Plants,  classified  after  the  Natural  System, 
with  an  artificial  Key  and  a Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  By  the 
late  C.  O.  Sonntag.  Fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth.  35-.  6d.  net. 

STILLMAN  (THOS.  B.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.).  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY.  Fourth  Edition.  The  fourth  edition  has  been 
mostly  re-written  and  altered  to  incorporate  the  latest  approved 
methods  of  chemical  testing.  Medium  8vo.  With  147  Figures 
in  the  text.  21s.  net. 

TOWER  (O.  F.,  Ph.D.).  THE  CONDUCTIVITY  OF 
LIQUIDS.  8vo.  Pages  iv-figo.  20  Illustrations.  6s.  6d. 
net. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF 
EDINBURGH.  Vol.  XXXVIII.  Part  i,  40^.  Part  2,  25^. 
Part  3,  30J-.  Part  4,  ys.  6d.  Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  i,  30J.  Part 
2,  19^-.  Part  3,  43^.  Part  4,  9^.  Vol.  XL.  Part  i,  25^-.  Part  2, 
32X.  6d.  Part  3,  26s.  Part  4,  20s.  Vol.  XLI.  Part  i,  20s. 
Part  2,  29^.  6d.  Part  3,  45^-.  Vol.  XLII.  42^.  Vol.  XLIII.  42s. 
Vol.  XLV.  Part  i,  295-.  Part  2,  27^.  Part  3,  33J.  gd.  Part  4, 
4r.  6d.  Vol.  XLVI.  Part  i,  21s.  lod.  Part  2,  25^.  Sd.  Part  3, 
27 j.  3<f.  General  Index  to  First  Thirty-four  Volumes  (1783- 
1888),  with  History  of  the  Institution.  4to,  cloth.  2IJ-. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN.  Vols.  I.-XX.  4to.  ;^22,  5^.  6d.  Vols.  XXI.- 
XXXI.  Various  prices. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Various  volumes  at  various  prices. 

VEGA.  LOGARITHMIC  TABLES  OF  NUMBERS  AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS.  Translated  from 
the  40th,  or  Dr.  Bremiker’s  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  en- 
larged, by  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge ; Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  75th  Stereotyped  Edition.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth,  ys. 

VENABLE  (T.  C.,  Ph.D.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  Small  i2mo.  Pages  viii-^32I. 
Illustrated.  loj.  6d.  net. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ATOM.  i2mo.  Pages  vi  + 290. 

8j.  6d.  net. 

and  HOWE.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  ACCORD- 
ING TO  THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  Second  Edition. 
under  Howe,  p.  45. 

WILEY  (HARVEY  W.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.).  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS.  3vols.  8vo.  New  Edition  in  preparation.  Vol.  I. 
Soils.  Ready.  i8j.  net.  Vol.  II.  Fertilizers.  20s.  net. 

WYSOR  (HENRY,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry,  Lafayette  College).  METALLURGY.  A 

Condensed  Treatise.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  12s,  6d.  net. 
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VI.  Miscellaneous. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— SOCIOLOGY— MYTHOLOGY- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY— BIOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

AVEBURY  (Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  etc.)  (Sir  John  Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC  TIMES,  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient  Re- 
mains and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages. 

6th  Edition,  revised,  with  239  Illustrations,  a large  number  of 
which  are  specially  prepared  for  this  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  tops.  i8j. 

“ To  anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  a succinct  conspectus  of  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  early  man,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
comprehensive  volume.”— Brit.  Archaolog.  Assoc. 

“ The  fact  that  this  well-known  standard  work  has  reached  a sixth  edition  is 
evidence  of  its  value  to  ethnologists  and  archieologists.  The  many  and  beautiful 
illustrations  are  most  helpful  in  better  understanding  the  plain  but  accurate 
letterpress.  Lord  Avebury  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  new  edition,  which 
is  sure  to  further  popularise  a fascinating  subject  for  investigation  by  cultured 
people.” — Science  Gossip. 

“ It  is  necessary  to  compare  the  present  volume  with  the  fifth  edition  in 
order  to  see  how  much  it  has  been  improved.  The  illustrations  to  this  sixth 
edition  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  fifth.  ” — Knowledge. 

BLACKBURN  (HELEN).  WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE.  A 

Record  of  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Movement  in  the  British  Isles, 
with  a Biographical  Sketch  of  Miss  Becker.  Portraits.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  6s. 

See  also  Vynne,  Nora,  and  Blackburn,  “ Women  under  the  Factory 

Acts.” 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  St  James’s 
Square.  By  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright,  LL.D.,  etc.  xiv4-i626  pp. 
4to,  cloth.  42i-.  net.  Supplements  I. -VI I.  Buckram.  5j.  net. 

“ The  present  catalogue  is  essentially  a working  catalogue.  . . . The  general 
level  of  accuracy  in  the  printing  and  editing  of  the  work  appears  to  us  to  be  an 
unusually  high  one.  . . . We  heartily  applaud  the  work,  both  as  a landmark 
in  library  land,  and  as  a monument  standing  upon  a firm  foundation  of  its  own.” 
— T/ie  Times. 

See  also  Subject  Index,  p.  53. 

ENGELHARDT  (C.).  DENMARK  IN  THE  EARLY 
IRON  AGE.  Illustrated  by  recent  Discoveries  in  the  Peat- 
Mosses  of  Slesvig.  33  Plates  (giving  representations  of  upwards  of 
a thousand  objects).  Maps,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  on 
wood.  1866.  4to,  cloth.  3IJ.  6d. 
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FARRIE  (HUGH).  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN 
LITERATURE.  A volume  of  original  Studies.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth.  5r.  net. 

GOLDAMMER  (H.).  THE  KINDERGARTEN.  A Guide 
to  Frobel’s  Method  of  Education.  2 vols.  in  i.  120  pp.  of  Illus- 
trations. 8vo,  cloth.  IOJ-.  (id, 

GRIEBEN’S  ENGLISH  GUIDES.  Practical  and  handy  ; size, 
suitable  for  the  pocket,  6|  x 4J,  and  bound  in  cloth. 

Switzerland.  A practical  guide  with  seven  maps.  Cloth. 
3^.  net. 

Norway  and  Copenhagen.  With  six  maps.  Cloth,  y.  net. 

Ostend  and  other  Belgium  Watering  Places.  With  two 
maps.  Cloth,  ix.  6d.  net. 

Lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  With  maps.  Cloth.  3^.  net. 
The  Rhine.  With  maps.  Cloth,  y.  net. 

North  Sea  Watering  Places.  Cloth,  y.  net. 

Belgium.  With  maps.  Cloth.  3^-.  net. 

Brussels  and  the  Universal  Exhibition  1910.  With  maps. 
Cloth.  IJ.  6d.  net. 

Holland.  With  maps.  Cloth,  y.  net. 

The  Riviera.  With  maps.  Cloth.  3^-.  net. 

Winter  Sport  in  Switzerland.  A practical  guide  for  those 
visiting  Switzerland  in  the  winter.  With  map.  Cloth.  3^.  net. 

Dresden  and  Environs.  With  maps.  Cloth,  u.  (id.  net. 
Munich  and  Environs.  With  maps.  Cloth,  ij-.  (id.  net. 

HENRY  (JAMES).  iENEIDEA  ; or,  Critical,  Exegetical  and 
^sthetical  Remarks  on  the  .^Eneis.  With  a personal  collation 
of  all  the  first-class  MSS.,  and  upwards  of  100  second-class  MSS., 
and  all  the  principal  editions.  Vol.  I.  (3  Parts),  Vol.  II.  (3  Parts), 
Vol,  III.  (3  Parts),  Vol.  IV.  (i  Part).  Royal  8vo,  sewed. 
£2.,  2s.  net. 

HOLLINS  (DOROTHEA).  THE  QUEST.  A Romance  of 
Deliverance.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  4^-.  6d.  net. 

JOHNSON  (E.).  THE  RISE  OF  ENGLISH  CULTURE. 

With  a brief  account  of  the  Author’s  Life  and  Writings.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  15J-.  net. 

KIEPERT’S  NEW  ATLAS  ANTIQUUS.  Twelve  Maps  of 
the  Ancient  World,  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Third  hundred 
thousand.  12th  Edition,  with  a complete  Geographical  Index. 
Folio,  boards.  6s.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Js.  6d. 
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KIEPERT’S  WALL-MAPS  OFTHE  ANCIENT  WORLD— 

Wall-map  of  Ancient  Italy.  Italia  antiqua.  For  the  study  of 
Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale  i : 800,000.  Mounted 
on  rollers,  varnished.  20s, 

General  Wall-map  of  the  Old  World.  Tabula  orbis  terrarum 
antiqui  ad  illustrandam  potissimum  antiquissimi  sevi  usque  ad  Alex- 
andrum  M.  historiam.  For  the  study  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially the  history  of  the  Oriental  peoples  : the  Indians,  Medes, 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  etc. 
Scale  I ; 5,400,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished,  20J-. 

General  Wall-map  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Imperii  Romani 
tabula  geographica.  For  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Scale  i : 300,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.  24^. 

Wall-map  of  Ancient  Latium.  Lath  Veteris  et  finitimarum 
regionum  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Livy,  Dion)^sius,  etc.  Scale 
I : 125,000.  With  supplement : Environs  of  Rome.  Scale 
I : 25,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.  iSj-. 

Wall-map  of  Ancient  Greece.  Graecise  An tiquae  tabula.  For 
the  study  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Strabo,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  etc.  Scale  i : 500,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished. 
24s. 

Wall- Map  of  the  Empires  of  the  Persians  and  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Imperia  Persarum  et  Macedonum.  For 
the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian,  Curtius. 
Scale  I ; 300,000.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.  20^. 

Wall-Map  of  Gaul,  with  portions  of  Ancient  Britain  and 
Ancient  Germany.  Gallise  Cisalpinae  et  Transalpinse  cum  parti- 
bus  Britannise  et  Germaniae  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Csesar, 
Justinian,  Livy,  Tacitus,  etc.  Scale  i : 1,000,000.  Mounted  on 
rollers  and  varnished.  24s, 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Asia  Minor.  Asise  Minoris  Antiquse 
Tabula.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian, 
Curtius,  etc.  Scale  i : 800,000.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  var- 
nished. 20s. 

LONDON  LIBRARY  SUBJECT  INDEX.  A quarto  volume  of 
about  1200  pages  in  three  columns,  boundin  buckram.  3IJ.  6d,  net. 

Opinions  of  some  of  those  who  have  read  through  the  proof-sheets  ; 

“.  . . My  admiration  for  the  Index  increases  daily.  . . .” — Professor  Bury, 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Cambridge. 

“.  . . I feel  certain  that  this  Index  will  become  a standard  book  of  reference, 
and  will  be  a va(te  -mecum  to  every  man  of  letters.  . . .” — Frederic 
Harrison. 

“ . . . This  Index  will  have  a signal  educational  value.  There  never  was  a 
piece  of  work  better  worth  doing,  or,  I think,  better  done.  . . .” — Dr  Ward, 
Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 

“ . . . As  far  as  I have  seen  the  proof-sheets  I am  satisfied  that  the  new 
Subject  Index  will  be  one  of  the  best  Catalogues  of  the  kind  ever  produced. 

. . .” — H.  R.  Tedder. 

“.  . . The  specimen  page  is  exceedingly  neat.  A good  Catalogue  is  one  of 
the  few  human  works  that  can  do  no  harm.  . . .” — Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Bart. 

See  also  Catalogue  to  Library,  p.  51. 
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MEREDITH  (LEWIS  B.)  ROCK  GARDENS.  How  to 

Make  and  Maintain  them.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  W. 
Moore,  A.L.  S.,  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Plants  suitable  for  the 
Rock  Garden,  with  Notes  on  the  aspect  and  soil  they  require. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Plates.  Js.  6d.  net. 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN.  Re- 
printed from  the  “ Hibbert  Journal.”  F’cap  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

PEDDIE  (R.  A.).  PRINTING  AT  BRESCIA  IN  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  A List  of  the  Issues.  5.?.  net. 

RING  OF  POPE  XYSTUS,  THE.  A Collection  of  Aphorisms 
and  Short  Sayings  in  use  among  the  Christian  Communities  as 
early  as  the  Second  Century  of  our  Era.  There  is  no  question  that 
it  was  widely  read,  for  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  versions  are 
known  besides  in  the  original  Greek.  The  original  Greek  was 
discovered  at  the  end  of  last  century,  and  is  now  translated  into 
English  for  the  first  time.  Beautifully  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
and  bound  suitable  for  presentation.  4s.  6d.  net. 

SAGAS  OF  OLAF  TRYGGVASON  AND  OF  HAROLD 
THE  TYRANT.  A new  translation,  well  illustrated  with 
drawings,  by  Erik  Werenskiold,  Christian  Krogh,  and  others  of 
the  best  Norwegian  artists.  In  small  4to,  printed  on  specially 
mould-made  paper,  comprising  above  200  pages,  bound  with  linen 
back  and  paper  sides,  done  up  in  box.  12s.  6d.  net. 

SCHLOSS  (DAVID  F.).  METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.  6d.  Popular  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

SEASONS  (THE).  An  Anthology  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected 
by  Helen  and  Lewis  Melville.  Forming  an  attractive  volume, 
bound  in  art  linen.  3^.  6d.  net. 

SHARPE  (HENRY).  BRITAIN  B.C.  : As  Described  in 
Classical  Writings.  With  an  inquiry  into  the  positions  of  the 
Cassiterides  and  Thule,  and  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  ancient 
coast-line  of  Kent  and  East  Sussex.  With  maps.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  5r.  net. 

SICHEL  (WALTER).  LAURENCE  STERNE.  A Study. 

To  which  is  added  the  Journal  to  Eliza,  with  portraits,  facsimiles, 
autographs,  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  8j.  6d.  net. 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

See  p.  31. 

STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  See  32. 

descriptive  sociology.  6-^^  p.  32. 
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STEPHENS  (GEORGE).  PROFESSOR  BUGGE’S 
STUDIES  ON  NORTHERN  MYTHOLOGY  EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth.  Si'. 

THE  RUNES,  WHENCE  CAME  THEY?  4to,  sewed. 

6s. 

OLD  NORTHERN  RUNIC  MONUMENTS.  Vol.  IV. 

Folio.  20j-.  net. 

STERNE  (LAURENCE).  A SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY 
THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY.  With  12  Illustrations 
faithfully  reproduced  from  water  colour  drawings  by  Everard 
Hopkins.  Ordinary  Edition  in  crown  4to,  lOi-.  6d.  net.  Edition 
de  Luxe,  limited  to  500  copies,  in  demy  4to,  21s.  net. 

VEILED  FIGURE  (THE),  and  Other  Poems.  Large  post  Svo, 
buckram,  gilt,  cover  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgman. 
2s.  6d. 

VYNNE  (NORA)  and  HELEN  BLACKBURN,  and  with 
the  Assistance  of  H.  W.  ALLASON.  WOMEN  UNDER 
THE  FACTORY  ACTS.  Part  i.  Position  of  the  Employer. 
Part  2.  Position  of  the  Employed.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ij.  net. 

WALFORD  (Mrs.  L.  B.).  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A 
SCOTTISH  NOVELIST.  With  portraits  and  other  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Svo,  cloth,  los.  6d.  net. 

WELD  (A.  G.).  GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON  AND  OF 
SOME  OF  HIS  FRIENDS.  With  an  Appendix  by  the  late 
Bertram  Tennyson.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  photogra'vure 
and  colour,  and  with  a facsimile  of  a MS.  poem.  Fcap.  Svo, 
art  linen.  45-.  6d.  net. 
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LIST  OF  PERIODICALS,  REVIEWS,  AND 
TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAMS  & NORGATE. 


THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL:  A Quarterly  Review  of 

Religion,  Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Single  numbers,  2s.  6d. 
net.  Subscription,  loj.  per  annum,  post  free. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES 
MUSEUMS.  Issued  quarterly.  Single  numbers,  ij".  6d.  net. 
Subscription,  55-.  per  annum. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  with 
other  Microscopical  Information.  Bi-monthly.  6s.  net.  Yearly 
subscriptions,  37^.  6d. , post  free. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Issued  half-yearly,  April  and  November.  Price  35-,  6d. 
net.  Ts.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  Journal  of  Botany  and 
Journal  of  Zoology.  Published  irregularly  at  various  prices.  Also 
Transactions,  published  irregularly. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH.  Transactions.  Issued 
irregularly  at  various  prices. 

LIVERPpOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 

Memoirs.  I.-XIX.  already  published  at  various  prices.  Fauna  of 
Liverpool  Bay.  Fifth  Report  written  by  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  other  Naturalists.  Cloth.  Si-.  6d.  net.  See  p.  47. 

ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY.  Memoirs  and  Monthly 

Notices,  Yearly  volumes  at  various  prices. 

ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY.  Transactions  and  Proceedings 
issued  irregularly ; prices  vary.  Cunningham  Memoirs.  Vols. 
I. -XI.  already  issued  at  various  prices.  Fide  pp.  43-44. 

ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY.  Transactions  and  Proceedings. 
Issued  irregularly  at  various  prices. 
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Lcland,  Sir  C.  T.  D.  Anglican  Liberalism, 
12. 

LCts  of  the  Apostles.  Harnack,  12  ; Zeller,  8. 
iddis,  W.  E.  Hebrew  Religion,  ii. 

Eneidea.  James  Henry,  52. 
leroplane.  How  to  Build,  Petit,  48. 

Lgricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  Wiley,  50. 
dchemy  of  Thought,  and  other  Essays. 
Jacks,  20. 

ilcyonium.  Vide  L.M.B.C.  Memoirs,  46. 
tllin.  Rev.  Thos.  Universalism  Asserted,  14. 
tlton,  E.  H.  Romans,  33. 

Uviella,  Count  Goblet  D’.  Contemporary 
Evolution  of  Religious  Thought,  14. 
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